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BEST HILL FARMER IN THE COUNTRY 


Appendicitis, a Guernsey Bull and Milk Scales, Helped Earn the Title 





yea of Mount Pleasant, in Henry county, Iowa, 
\ the smooth prairie land starts to break into a 
yolling hill country, cut up by small water-courses 
and partly covered with itmber. It is country that 
is typical of much of the rolling land of southeastern 
Iowa. Good dairy country, the observer will think. 

It may be, but it’s hard to prove it. Cattle and 
corn and hogs are the main lines of farming. Altho 
it seems to be almost as well suited naturally to 
dairying as much of the northeastern part of the 
state, this district in its farming practices has fol- 
lowed the lead of the farmers on the level land 


By Donald R. Murphy 


first herd. There were six Jerseys, two Shorthorns 
with milking tendencies, and a Guernsey bull. The 
cows were grades; the bull was a pure-bred. He 
would have preferred to have had all of his cows 
Guernsey grades, but Guernseys were hard to locate 
at that time, and he had to get started. 

That was twelve years ago. Hollingsworth has 
long since recovered from the effects of the appen- 
dicitis. He could go back to shoveling corn to 
steers tomorrow, if he wanted to. He doesn’t want 
to. The cows pay better. During this time he has 
used pure-bred Guernsey bulls on the herd and has 
kept the best of his own heifers. The last genera- 
tion of heifers on the farm, therefore, are over 95 
per cent pure-bred Guernsey. He is intending, how- 
ever, to start in to handle a little registered stuff. 
Just the day before I visited him, he bought his first 
pure-bred Guernsey heifer. 

From the small herd he started with, the number 
of cattle on the place has increased until he now 
has thirty head of dairy stock on hand. Twelve of 
these are producing cows. The rest, with the ex- 
ception of a few bull calves, are heifers of different 
ages. 

Hollingsworth keeps a milk record of his cows 
and tries to elimivate the poor producers. The 


pioneer in the field 
also set the 


being the 
Hollingsworth has 
pace for the district in growing alfalfa. Seven 
years ago, he seeded down one four-acre field 
to this crop. The soil was given a light applica- 


In addition to 
of dairying, Mr. 


tion of ground limestone, and the alfalfa seed 
was inoculated and was seeded with a nurse 
crop of barley. This field is still yielding quite 
satisfactorily and has been touched but very 
little by weeds. There is a strip of blue grass 
that has come in along the fence; but aside from 
this, the field is practically straight alfalfa— 
which is a rather remarkable record for a seven- 


year-old field. Last year this field produced a 
yield of about four tons to the acre for the three 
cuttings. 


Legume Hays Supplement the Pasture 


Mr. Hollingsworth has another field of about the 
same size in alfalfa which has been down for three 
years. Still another field of eight acres was seeded 
to alfalfa this spring with spring wheat. To sup- 
plement the alfalfa, he has about sixteen acres in 
clover, alsike and red mixed. From these several 
fields he secures enough legume hay to keep the 
dairy herd supplied thru the part of the year when 
pasture is not available. 

Soy beans are planted with all the corn that is 

grown for silage or for fodder. From nine to 








to the north. aa : iki 5 5 ; s] twelve acres of a twenty-acre field near the 
Yet there are exceptions. One of them is phates ae : _i| house are used to fill up the 100-ton silo. The 

A. P. Hollingsworth, who farms 130 acres four Kage BR? Le. rest is husked and the soy beans and corn fod- 

miles south of Mount Pleasant. He started in bee der fed to the stock. 

the dairy business twelve years ago, and now Ke Pasture also plays an important part in the 


tas one of the best small dairy farms in the 
county. Don Fish, for years county agent of 
Henry county, has always said that Hollings- 
worth was one of the best hill farmers in that 





section. Baxter, Fish’s successor as county 
agent, has the same idea. 
“The Hollingsworth farm is worth looking 


at. because it is the sort of place that might 
be developed almost anywhere in the hill coun- 
try in this part of the state,” said Mr. Baxter. 
“Farming methods on this place have not been 
borrowed from those in use on other types of 
land. Hollingsworth has developed a system 
of farm management that is best adapted to the 
limitations of this particular kind of land.” 

It seems probable that men like Hollings- 
worth are heading farmers in this part of the 
the state toward the development of a new 
dairy section for Iowa. There has been con- 
siderably more interest in dairying in the last 
two years in southeastern Iowa than ever be- 
fore. At the present time, the farmers of Henry 
county are trying to find some way of getting a 
better market for their cream or milk, so that they 
can continue the development of dairy herds with 
tome surety that they will have a profitable market 
for the product. Van Buren county also is working 
along a similar line. 


Started Before the Recent Enthusiasm 


The recent leaning toward the dairy cow is, of 
course, easy to explain. The dairy business has 
avoided most of the ups and downs that have hit 
the cattle and hog men so hard. In the case of 
Hollingsworth, however, this explanation does not 
explain. He started in the dairy field years before 
the recent enthusiasm for dairying got its start. 

Hollingsworth was a beef cattle man originally. 
He lives in a section devoted almost entirely to 
cettle, corn and hogs. How did he break away to a 
hew field? Where did he get the idea of going into 
the dairy business? 

I put the question to him. He said: “In a hos- 
pital in Chicago.” It seems he was laid up with ap- 
bendicitis—a bad case. He was in the hospital three 
months. He spent that time worrying about the 
loss of his strength ang wondering what he could 
fio to make a living when he got out. 

“I cecided I might be able to sit on a box and 
milk a few cows,” he told me; “but I figured that 
I would never be worth much for any harder work.” 

He came back to Henry county and bought his 





Spring-Fed Watering Trough in the Pasture. 


heifer calves of a poor cow are sold also. This 
policy has held down the numbers of the herd, but 
has brought the quality up to a relatively high point. 

Seventy-five acres of the farm are in pasture, 
This is really the farm’s big crop. Next to this in 
importance comes the silage crop of corn and soy 
beans, and after that the alfalfa. 

The blue grass pasture furnishes the bulk of the 
feed for the dairy herd during the summer and the 
greater part of the fall. The acreage is large eacugh 
so that there is rarely any danger of the pasture 
running short. The use of silage during the winter 
and late spring gives the pasture an especially good 
start. This year the cows were not turned out on 
grass untii June 2. This gives the grass enough of 
a start so that it keeps the cows on“practically a 
full feed thru the summer and until 
cold weather in the fall. Fodder is 
then substituted until about the 
first of the year, when they begin 
fecding silage. 

As soon as the cows come off of 
grass they are put on a ration of 
which clover or alfalfa hay is the 
most important part. Corn and cob 
meal is fed at times, and the big 
producers get some oil meal. Al- 
falfa, with corn and soy bean sil- 
age, however, makes a fairly well 
balanced ration. 


handling of the small flock of sheep and the 
hogs. A few sheep are kept on the place in 
order to clean up the tougher sections of the 
pasture. Three or four Chester White sows 
are kept on hand, and Mr. Hollingsworth fig- 
ures on feeding out twenty to thirty pigs a 
year. The pigs are turned on pasture quite 
early in the season, and are kept on blue grass 
until it is time to put them in the feed lot in 
the fall. 

The market for dairy products is not very 
good in Henry county. No condensories, or 
creameries, or cheese factories of any sort are 
located in that county. Most of the dairymen 
ship the cream to the centralizer. Four years 
ago ,hhowever, Mr. Hollingsworth found a better 
way of disposing of his product. There is a 
small candy kitchen and ice cream parlor in 
Mount Pleasant which furnishes a steady mar- 
ket for sweet cream. It pays for sweet cream 
about 20 cents a pound over the butter-fat 
prices for sour cream. The cream has to be 





, 
hauled into town every day, of course, and special 


pains have to be taken to keep it sweet. 

The Hollingsworth farm, in addition to being an 
efficient producer of milk and pork, is a pleasant 
place to live. It is an old farm which has always 
been equipped with a good orchard, smali fruits 
and a veegtable garden. There are more kinds of 
fruit on the Hollingsworth (Concluded on page 8) 












Herd of Guernseys on the Hollingsworth Farm 
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Vacation 


ARM paper editors find greatest leisure in 

the summer when farmers are busiest, and 
so, late in June, Murphy and I piled our lug- 
gage into an aged Ford and steered for Wis- 
consin by way of Cedar Rapids, Maquoketa 
and Dubuque. At Cedar Rapids we stopped off 
to see the Penick & Ford Corn Products Com- 
pany, a $7,000,000 concern which handles more 
than 10,000,000 bushels of corn a year and is 
the largest manufacturing concern in 
Iowa. They use what is known as the wet 
method, which requires several million gallons 
The most valuable prod- 
corn sugar, 


corn 


of water every day. 
ucts of this method are corn oil, 
corn syrup and corn starch, and by-products 
are gluten feed and corn oil cake meal. 

We found it interesting to pass hastily thru 
the plant where the shelled corn is soaked for 
a day or two in dilute sulfurous acid. We saw 
the softened corn kernels being coarsely ground 
and passed along mixed with water to where 
the germs had a chance to rise to the top and 
float off. They get about four pounds of 
germs out of a bushel of corn, and after they 
dry the germs and squeeze them they get about 
one and one-half pounds of oil, which is worth 
about 10 cents a pound. That part of the 
germ which is left after the oil is squeezed out 
is known as the corn oil cake meal. There are 
about two and one-half pounds of corn oil cake 
meal in every bushel of corn, which means that 
a plant the size of the Cedar Rapids concern 
will turn out about twenty-five tons a day. 

The corn solution, after the germs have been 
floated off, is sent thru silken cylinders so as 
to sieve out the hulls. The corn solution which 
passes thru the silk sieve is a mixture of starch 
and gluten. Gluten is lighter than starch, and 
when the two float together over a long table, 
the starch gradually settles to the bottom and 
the gluten runs off. The gluten is then mixed 
with the corn hulls and finally makes what is 
known as gluten feed, which is a splendid dairy 
feed, being very highly prized in the eastern 
states. Each bushel of corn furnishes about 
fifteen pounds of gluten feed, which means that 
the Cedar Rapids plant is usually turning out 
around 150 to 200 tons of gluten feed daily. 
The really important product is the starch, 
which is produced at the rate of about thirty- 
three pounds for each bushel of corn, making 
a daily output of over 300 tons. Out of the 
starch are made such important corn products 
as glucose, corn syrup and corn sugar. 

Leaving Cedar Rapids, we went up and down 
the hills of Jones and Jackson counties until 
we reached Maquoketa, where my old friend, 
Melvin Joiner, is located. We started to room 


together at Ames about fifteen years ago. 
Joiner, after he left school, farmed for ten 
years, but on the death of his father-in-law, 
who was president of a bank, he found it ad- 
visable to learn something about banking, and 
for the past year or two has been with the First 
National Bank at Maquoketa. Of course, 
Joiner and I_had an interesting time discuss- 
ing the Federal Reserve System. He says that 
their bank has been treated splendidly by the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank and does not 
see why I should be so critical of the Federal 
Reserve System as a whole. 

We were agreeably surprised by the roads in 
Wisconsin. Of course, in southwestern Wis- 
consin they are far more hilly than in Iowa, 
but the main highways are kept in very good 
condition by the patrol system. Every few 
miles you will see a sign giving the name of the 
man who has charge of this particular patrol 
section. 

We were looking for a place where we could 
swim, climb and play tennis, a place where we 
could eat, sleep and take things easy without 
being distracted by a dance hall or dance mu- 
sic. We found such a place at Devil’s Lake, 
about 45 miles northwest of Madison. Devil’s 
Lake is considerably different from the typical 
Minnesota and Wisconsin lake in that it is sur- 
rounded on three sides by cliffs 500 feet high. 
At one time, these-high cliffs were sandstone 
at the bottom of a great inland sea, and then 
voleanic action heated them and heaved them 
high into the air. The heat changed the ap- 
pearance of the sandstone so that no one un- 
trained in geology would recognize it as rock 
which had once been laid down by water at the 
bottom of the sea. After these great cliffs had 
been lifted up some thirty million years or so 
ago, the Wisconsin river ran for many millions 
of years between a break in the cliffs at the 
place where Devil’s Lake now is. And then in 
rather recent times, perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand years ago, the glaciers came down from 
the north. They came against these high cliffs 
which had been standing there for millions of 
years, and finding it impossible to go over 
them, went around, filling up the low spots on 
all sides of the cliffs, and dropping such a 
thick deposit of clay at the point where the 
Wisconsin river emerged from the cliffs that 
the Wisconsin was forced te cut a new channel 
for itself fifteen miles to the north. 

In cutting this new channel thru the sand- 
stone which had not been modified by volcanic 
action, the Wisconsin formed the famous dells 
near Kilbourn, which are one of the beauty 
spots of Amercia. Here the sandstone has been 
cut in many curious ways by the water. 
There are narrow gorges a hundred feet across 
at the top, and fifty or a hundred feet deep, 
and only five or ten feet wide at the bottom. 

After two or three days at Devil’s Lake, the 
old Ford began to feel restless, so I drove over 
to Madison, where some of the best agricul- 
tural experiment work in the United States 
has been done. Here it was that McCullom 
did his epoch making work with the A and B 
vitamines, and Dr. Steenbock discovered the 
superiority of yellow corn over white corn be- 
cause of its richness in the A vitamine. Here 
Babcock worked out the famous test which lies 
at the foundation of the modern dairy indus- 
trv. Here Dean Henry directed the work of 
the experiment station, 

I was especially interested in seeing Prof. 
I. B. Morrison, a great friend of our own 
Professor 
much- the same 
Fvvard is doing in 
rather interesting views on the vitamines of 
tankage. He thinks that some tankage con- 
tains considerable amounts of vitamines, where- 
as other tankage contains very little. All tank- 
age is a splendid supplement to corn because 
of its high content of bone and muscle-building 


Evvard, and a man who is doing 
. . S 
kind of work in 
Iowa. 


Wisconsin as 
Morrison has some 


material, but it is not an ideal supplement dur- 
ing the winter time for pigs which are getting 
white corn which also contains no fat soluble 
vitamines. When livers are added to tankage, it 
seems to be rather rich in vitamines. Presum- 
ably, it is not safe to count on tankage as a 
source of the fat soluble vitamine because of 
the fact that there is considerable variation in 
packing house practice in the making of 
tankage. 

They have secured very interesting results 
with the feeding of oil meal to hogs at the Wis- 
consin station. Fed by itself as a supplement 
to corn, oil meal seems to be far less efficient 
than tankage. When mixed with tankage, 
however, oil meal seems to give splendid re- 
sults, and is practically equal to tankage pound 
for pound. 

On our way back from Wisconsin, we crossed 
the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien and fol- 
lowed the hilly wooded highway along the bluffs 
of the river to Guttenberg. We would have en- 
joyed the ride exceedingly except for the fact 
that we were beginning to get a little anxious 
to be home, and in our haste dropped the muf- 
fler off our car. The noise was net perceptibly 
increased thereby, but the exhaust pipe, being 
somewhat released from its moorings, turned 
up against the footboard and burned a hole 
in it, 

Despite the dry weather, we found the corn 
looking universally good in northeastern Iowa 
and southern Wisconsin, and the oats_ were 
much better than we had expected to find them, 

Henry A. Wa.uace, 





Weather and the Corn Crop 


FOLLOWING an unusually dry, hot June, 
the first ten days of July were cool and 
wet. In Ohio and Iowa the rainfall totalled 
over two inches and in the rest of the corn belt 
with the exception of northern Illinois and a 
few scattered sections the rainfall was fully up 
to normal. Temperatures averaged two to 
four degrees below normal in Illinois and Mis- 
souri and four to six degrees below normal 
over the rest of the corn belt. The situation 
has been unusually favorable to corn and the 
July 10 outlook for the entire United States 
is for a total yield of 2,940,000,000 bushels as 
contrasted with the government July 1 esti- 
mate of 2,860,000,000 bushels. 
The following table gives the acre yield fig- 
ures by states, the first column taking into ac- 
count the favorable conditions in early July: 


Our Climatic Government Ten-Year 


Estimate, Estimate, Average, 
July 10,1922 July 1,1922 1912-21 
(bushels) (bushels) (bushels) 
ON ed See 41 39 38.5 
CT 29 27 26.4 
Co a 36 34 33. 
Nebraska ....... 27 27 25.2 
KAMGGS .6cce<ss. 21 18 17.0 
Ce  suke oeecaye 39 38 39.4 
ee ae 37 36 36.4 





July Crop Report 
“HE government crop report indicates corn 
and wheat crops which are almost identical 
with the ten-year average. The oat crop is 
about 12 per cent lighter than the average. 
The weather has helped corn, oats and spring 
wheat somewhat since the government compiled 
its report, but present indications are for crops 
small enough so that there should be consider- 
able price strengthening during the winter of 
1922-23. 

The exact figures are as follows, the first 
column showing the government estimate of 
July 1, 1922, and the second column the ten- 
year average, 1912-21, in bushels. 


July.€ést. 10-yr. Av. 
Wheat ................ 817,000,000 812,000,000 
RS 1,187,000,000 1,343,000,000 
ER ee 2,860,000,000 2,855,000,000 
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The Hope of the Future 


HE farm is one of the best places in the 

world to raise children, but the country 
school is a bad place to teach children. On the 
average, it seems that children in country 
schools are considerably behind children of the 
same age in city schools. In reading, spelling 
and arithmetic, the city school children seem 
to be from one to two years ahead of their coun- 
try brothers and sisters. This situation is no 
reflection on the native intelligence of the coun- 
try children nor their home surroundings. On 
the contrary, it is probable that the average 
farm child has a decided advantage over the 
average city child in his home surroundings. 
But when it is remembered that only one-fourth 
as much is spent on the education of the aver- 
age country child, as on the education of the 
average city child, we begin to appreciate why 
it is that the farm children are from one to two 
years behind in their ability to read, spell and 
figure. 

The country school teachers are much more 
poorly trained than the city teachers, and they 
have much poorer equipment to work with. The 
net result is that country children are decided- 
ly handicapped whenever they come in compe- 
tition with city children, This handicap would 
be much more noticeable than it is were it not 
for the wonderful unconscious education which 
the farm children get from watching the plant- 
ing and harvesting of crops, doing the daily 
chores, ete. 

The bad situation of the past two years has 
caused a profound reaction, especially on the 
part of childless land owners, against any im- 
provement in country school education. It is 
to be hoped as farm product prices regain lost 
ground, as they inevitably will during the next 
two years, that farmers everywhere will again 
take a vital interest in providing their children 
with the best education possible. What hope 
have we of a higher rural civilization if our 
farm children are not as well equipped for the 
battle of life as the children in the cities and 
towns? 





Agricultural Editors and Agricultural 
Organizations 

N AN address before the Agricultural Ed- 
itors’ Association at Chicago recently, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Pugsley said 
some good things on the relation of agricul- 
tural editors to the various farm organiza- 
He spoke of the duty of the editor to 
support every well considered movement to- 
ward the organization of farmers’ co-operative 
associations, but cautioned them against be- 
coming over-zealous to the injury of the whole 
movement. He drew the distinction between 
co-operation and socialism. He said that the 
influence of the farm press made it doubly im- 
portant that the editors should be fearless in 
dealing with farm organizations, not only to 
support those worthy ones but to keep their 
readers from being fooled by those not worthy. 
Mr. Pugsley was dealing with a subject that 
has caused agricultural editors a good deal of 
worry. The easy way is for the editor to boost 
every farm organization, thus gaining the fa- 
vor of the organizers and members. Some ed- 
itors seem to follow this policy. The editor 
who has a real sense of responsibility, however, 
is under just as heavy an obligation to protect 
his readers from an organization that he knows 
is doomed to failure as to support those which 
are proceeding under safe and sane policies. 
It is not the popular thing to criticise the man- 
ner in which a farm organization is being con- 
ducted. The officers always resent any sug- 


tions. 


gestion that they do not know it all, and the 
membership is often disposed to side with them. 
The fact that the officers are entirely new 
at the game while the editor may have been 
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fighting the farmers’ battles for a quarter of 
a century does not seem to make any differ- 
ence. It is only when the smash has come that 
their eyes are opened, and then it is sometimes 
found that the unwise leaders have been wise 
enough to their personal interests and have 
gotten out m advance of the end. 

It would be better for all concerned if there 
were a closer relationship between leaders of 
farm organizations and editors of agricultural 
papers. They ought to counsel together and 
benefit from the combined experience. Editors 
who have a selfish interest in any farm organi- 
zation are exceedingly rare. Here and there 
is an agricultural paper which seeks to “farm” 
a farm organization, but nine-tenths of them 
are interested only in the success of the organ- 
ization if it is a good one. They have less self- 
interest than many of the officers who are 
If the leaders of the organi- 
zation would advise with the editors in advance 
many mistakes would be avoided and the gen- 
cral cause promoted correspondingly. 


drawing salaries, 


Common Labor on Roads and 
Railroads 


HE wages of common labor move up and 
down in about the same way that farm- 
hand wages move. In 1920, both were about 
220 per cent of pre-war, whereas today both 
are only about 120 per cent of pre-war. 
The chart, based on information prepared 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, illustrates the 


movement of common labor wages used in 
building highways. In the southern states, 


where farm-hands before the war cost around 
$16 a month, the wages of common labor were 
around 13 cents an hour. On the other hand, 
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Hourly wages of common labor used in road build- 
ing. In the central states note that the pre-war 
wage of 20 cents an hour rose to 55 cents in 1920 
and is now back to 26 cents. 


in the western states, where farm-hands before 
the war cost $30 a month, the wages of com- 
mon labor were around 25 cents an hour, 

Before the war, common labor working on 
the railroads rights of way was paid about 
the same as common labor working on the roads 
and as farm labor. Today, railroad common 
labor is far higher than common labor else- 
where. Even after the cut takes effect July 1, 
railroad common labor will still be somewhat 
out of line in most sections of the country. 

Railroad common labor will not be able to 
maintain wages 50 to 60 per cent above pre- 
war when farm-hands and common labor work- 
ing on the highways are getting only 20 to 30 
per cent above pre-war, A strike under such 
a situation can easily be broken by hiring the 
cheap common labor which is now working for 
5 to 10 cents an hour less than the railroads 
are paying. 


WELL, the experience of the past year has 

demonstrated one thing, anyway, and 
that is that the paying of big salaries does not 
guarantee satisfactory results in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of co-operative enterprises. 


State Police 

EPORTS continue to come in of chicken | 

houses robbed, fat hogs stolen from the 
barn yard, calves taken out of pastures, loaded 
into motor trucks and carried to distant ship- 
ping points. The bandit who holds up the pay, 
roll messenger in the city has equally indus- 
trious rivals at work in the country. 

What is there to do about it? The sheriff’s 
office seems unable to handle the situation. 
Neighborhood vigilante societies are effective, 
but take time that ought to be spent in the 
fields. 

The formation of a state force to police the 
rural districts has been suggested. Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and New York already have a 
Unfor- 
tunately its use has been restricted to the 
prevention of crime in the rural districts. One 
of the main uses of the Pennsylvania state po- 
lice, for instance, seemed to be to help the U,. 
S. Steel Corporation break the steel strike. 
Yet if it were possible to keep the state police 
out of industrial disputes, a force of this kind 
might prove an ideal instrument for protecting 
the property of the farmer. 

The prevalence of thievery of this type in 


state police organization of this type. 


Iowa is getting so annoying that the next gen- 
eral assembly may be asked to deal with it in 
some way. Possibly the leading farm organ- 
izations have some method in mind whereby 
the state can help to run down these motor 
truck robbers. If the farm organizations are 
not already considering it, it seems to us that 
the problem is worth some attention when they 
get to work on their legislative programs, 
Some way ought to be worked out so that 
wholesale robbery of the farmer will cease to 


be such a profitable business. 


Agricultural Economics 

BEGINNING July 1 the scientific study of 

all that pertains to the business side of 
farming receives a new impetus thru the official 
birth of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
of the Department of Agriculture. Especial 
attention will be given to the gathering of sta- 
tistics of production and consumption both at 
home and abroad, and to improved methods of 
marketing farm crops. This sort of work is 
very much needed. Not the least of the bene- 
fits of the new bureau ought to be the training 
of young men who can after a few years go 
out and act as advisers and managers for co- 
operative associations, The attention being 
given to agricultural economics in the federal 
Department of Agriculture is also greatly, 
stimulating educational work along this line in 
the various agricultural colleges. 


Simplifying Court Procedure 
}-, X-PRESIDENT TAFT, now chief justice 

of the United States, is visiting England 
this summer. Because of his past and present 
positions much honor is being paid him, but 
the purpose of his visit is more serious than 
He 
is making a study of English court proeedure, 
which is much simpler and more expeditious 
than ours. If Mr. Taft’s visit results in in- 
troducing here methods of court procedure 
which shorten our tedious and expensive legal 
processes he will have rendered a great service 


would seem from the newspaper reports. 


to the country. 


The failure of former co-operative enterprises, 
where they have failed, was undoubtedly largely due 
to the fact that the farmers could not stand together, 
in view of the temptation to the individual member 
of immediate profit, whether in buying or selling. 
They can not hang together, because they do not 
trust each other; and they do not trust each other 
because they do not know each other.—Uncle Henry’s, 
Sayings. 
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WHAT IT 


COSTS TO 


KICK A HOG 


Bruises on Hogs Cut Down the Size of the Farmer’s Check 


"A SHORT time ago, Swift & Company made a 
six days’ careful check on the injured cuts of 
meat passing thru the cutting room of their plant 
at South St. Paul. 

Of all the cuts of meat passing thru the plant dur- 
ing that time, slightly over 15 per cent showed in- 
jury from bruises, the greater part of which were 
entirely unnecessary. 

The greater number of these injuries were to the 
hams, bellies and backs. They ranged from whip- 
welts to deep wounds that looked as tho they were 
inflicted by forks. 

This led to an examination of the conditions at 
the vards. Canes and whips were thrown out, and 
a light slapper, made of belting, was substituted. 
Then another check was made, and very little dif- 
ference in the total percentage of bruised cuts was 
observed. 

Where, then, does the dameze occur? 

Its effect is at once apparent as you enter the 
cutting room. A whip-welt, even a light one, or the 
blow of the flat side of a board, will cause the blood 
to settle in the white fat underneath the skin. A 
cut so damaged is thrown out of first grade, and its 
price, wholesale to the retail trade, is cut anywhere 
from 1 to 4 cents a pound. 


75 Cents Per Kick on 20-Pound Ham 


On hams, where a large percentage of the injuries 
are to be found this loss is about 3% cents, or for 
a twenty-pound ham the effect of a kick or other 
bruise is in the neighborhood of 75 cents’ loss in 
sale value 

If one tries to picture the causes of these bruises 
it takes him back from the killing room down the 
chute to the yards where the hogs are penned and 
fed before killing, and where a little of the injury 
may occur. 

The next step on the way back home is the un- 
loading chute at the yards. Often this is steep, un- 
cleated, with no sideboards. Such a chute is the 
undoubted cause of much of the bruising seen. The 
hogs have to be driven to take the steep incline, are 
often clubbed and pounded until they make a wild 
break for the open door, rush over and throw one 
another to the ground, and often seriously injure 
themselves. 


By Hugh J. Hughes 


An unloading chute with sides, and cleated, is not 
so expensive but that it can be afforded at every 
unloading alley. This will stop one of the causes 
of waste. 

The next possible cause of losses thru bruising is 
to be looked for in the car itself. Is the floor free 
from nails, holes, splinters? Are nails projecting 
thru the sides of the car? Is there bedding—sand 
in summer and straw or hay in winter—to induce 
the hogs to rest quietly on their journey? 


What Happens at the Loading Station 


Now we are back at the loading station. What 
are the chances of injury here? I have seen yards 
where the escape of a hog without injury of some 
sort might be considered a matter of luck. Broken 
pieces of boards, nails, stones, slippery mud, a 
chute the twin brother of that other one at the 
terminal yards—all of these can be found in many 
a country yard, and each one of them is in part 
accountable for the bruises that show up in the 
packing plant. 

Are the hogs loaded with care? Are the men al- 
lowed the use of clubs, stones, whips, forks? 

I have seen all these used. Haven’t you? 

Is plenty of time taken in loading the hogs into 
the cars, or are they hustled and worried into 
a heated and quarrelsome mood? It is my guess 
that a large part of the injuries occur, in one way 
or another, between the end-gate of the farmer’s 
wagon and the floor of the car. At any rate, the 
man who is trying to save himself the losses that 
come from rough handling will do well to see what 
goes on between unloading and car-loading at the 
local yards. 

Sometimes the hogs have to jump from the end 
of the wagon box to the ground. Try throwing your- 
self from a height equal in proportion, and then try 
lighting on your fingers. For the third time—use a 
good, side-protected chute. 

Now we are getting back home, where, of course, 
nothing ever happens to mar the placid life of 
Mr. Hog. Or does it? 

How about loading day? Are the hogs quietly 
penned up, quietly herded into an alley provided 


with a proper chute and with gates to cut off boit- 
ing and almost certain injury? Are whips, clubs, 
stones, shovels, end-gate rods, pitchforks, bad tem- 
per, all taboo? 

Now and then one of them slips by and mars an 
otherwise pleasant day. Also cuts the market value 
of: your hog. 

Are the hog’s sleeping quarters free from spikes, 
nails, wire fencing? Does he have enough bedding 
in cold weather, and a cool place to sleep in hot 
weather? Is he content with being just a hog, or 
is he as dissatisfied and quarrelsome as some of 
us human beings? 

I think that you will find, in the list of things 
I have mentioned, most, if not quite all of the 
causes of meat injury as it shows up in the packer’s 
cutting room. Most, if not all of them are quite 
unnecessary. Not one of them can be justified on 
the ground of economy. 


Carelessness Accounts for Most Losses 


Instead, a carelessness that is wasteful accounts 
for most of the trouble and loss. It’s too much trou- 
ble to get ready for the only-now-and-then job of 
loading hogs on the farm. It’s nobody’s particular 
business to keep things in spick-and-span condition 
at the local yards. The same chap—Nobody—takes 
time to examine the inside and floor of the car. No- 
body is responsible if a hog falls at the time of un- 
loading and breaks a leg—regrettable accident, of 
course, because it takes time to drive a “crip” down 
to the killing room! 

But it now has become somebody’s business that 
the hogs receive humane treatment while in the 
yards and while on their way from the yards to the 
killing room. 

This is not because of thin-skinned sentiment in 
any degree. It is simply a cold matter of dollars 
and cents. 

“What do you do?’ I asked a buyer, as we stood 
talking of the causes of the injuries to the meat 
we were examining. 

“Do? When I know that a shipper handles his 
stuff as some of this has been handled, I bid for 
it with the loss off in mind. That’s what ought to 
be done, hadn’t it? 

I agree that it had ought to. Don’t you? 


CLAYTON COUNTY BREEDERS FIGHT SCRUBS 


Shorthorn Men Boost Pure-Breds Thru County Bull Sales and Other Methods 


NE of the principal activities af the Clayton 
County Shorthorn Breeders’ Association is 
putting pure-bred sires on Clayton county farms. 
This is, of course, the aim of any breeder or group 
ot breeders, but in Clayton county the Shorthorn 
association has employed some methods of putting 
the pure-bred sire idea across which are rather out 
of the ordinary and are accomplishing more than 
ordinary results. 

“Since our organization was formed in 1918, we 
have become more and more convinced that an 
annual public sale held by the association is the 
best way in which to market our bull crop and 
at the same time strike some very effective blows 
of the scrub sire,” said L. H. Brandt, secretary 
of the association, recently. “We have now had 
two public sales in which bulls alone were sold. 
This method seems to appeal to the breeders be- 
cause their surplus bulls are all disposed of at 
one time. They can prepare the bulls for the 
sale and know that they are going to sell them at 
a definite time. 


Pure-Bred Bull Sales Boost the Industry 


“From the standpoint of boosting the pure-bred 
sire and the pure-bred industry at large, a sale 
of pure-bred bulls is bound to be a valuable thing 
for a live stock community,” continued Mr. Brandt. 
“This fact has already been demonstrated in our 
own county in a number of various ways. Pros- 
pective buyers like to make comparisons when 
they are selecting a sire. Naturally, they can 
make a quicker and a more satisfactory decision 
when they see the animals lined up side by side 
in the stalls than if the bulls are scattered around 
among a number of different farms. We have 
noticed that farmers will pay more for a good 
bull when they can see his superiority demon- 
strated by comparison with a number of other 
animals. When they see the good ones, they are 
less inclined to get along with an ordinary sire. 
Men in our community who used to be satisfied 
with $75 bulls have paid twice that much and some- 


times more for good animals that they saw at our 
Sales. 

“We have also noticed that among the buyers 
at our bull sales have been men who could not be 
interested in pure-breds a few years ago. These, of 
course, are the kind of men that we most want to 
reach. The public sale seems to be the best means 
of getting at these men. The public sale appears 
to exert a favorable psychological effect on such 
men. Perhaps it is the object lesson on the use of 
good sires that is presented when a group of good 
young bulls is gotten together. Whatever the cause, 
we know certainly that a number of scrub sires have 
been replaced by pure-breds in Clayton county thru 
no other agency than our bull sales. 


Selling Cost Averaged $11.35 Per Head 


“During the past two years the prices received 
have been rather disappointing to the breeders. 
That has been a general condition. However, 
the members of our association know that the 
bulls have been sent to farms where they will 
make good and stimulate business for the future. 
Thru the association, we have been enabled to 
keep selling costs down to a minimum. At our last 
sale, the expense, which is pro-rated, amounted to 
$11.35 per animal. 

“We expect to continue the bull sale as a fea- 
ture of our association work. Each succeeding 
sale should add to the reputation of the asso- 
ciation and should increase the effectiveness of 
our campaign for better sires, as well as serving 
to make the Shorthorn business more profitable 
for each of us.” 

The bull sale is by no means the only activity of 
the association. Each year a picnic of the asso- 
ciation members and their familes is held at the 
farm of one of the members. Judging contests 


are held for men and boys, and some prominent 
Shorthorn authority is always secured for an ad- 
dress. The social value of such a gathering is ap- 
parent, and this annual event has proved valuable 
in cementing the organization. 


Calf club work has been loyally backed up by 
the Shorthorn men in coéperation with the Clay- 
ton County Farm Bureau. Support is also an 
nually given by the Shorthorn association to the 
three fairs of the county. The money awarded 
by the breeders is duplicated by the fair associa- 
tions, making it possible to secure additional money 
from the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. These activities stimulate interest in show- 
ing and caring for pure-breds and are of special 
vaiue to the boys who will be the breeders of the 
future. 

The Shorthorn men were very active in help- 
ing to finance the $10,000 show and sale pavilion 
erected at Elkader. The building, with space for 
one hundred head of cattle, is used for a show 
barn and also for the sales. Tuberculosis testing 
has been backed by the Shorthorn men and a num- 
ber of herds have already become accredited. 

C. A. Benson, of Elkader, is now president of the 
Clayton county Shorthorn men. Roy Koth, of Mo- 
nona, is vice-president and L. H. Brandt, of Garna- 
villo, is secretary-treasurer. Directors of the associ- 
ation include Elmer Brandt, Garnavillo; W. M. 
Allyn, St. Olaf; George Kuehl, Elkader, and Homer 
Leui, of Luana. 


Herds All Owned by General Farmers 


Every herd that is represented in the association 
is owned by a man who is engaged in general farm- 
ing, and who conducts his herd as a_ practical, 
business proposition. The herds have made their 
mark in the big world of Shorthorn affairs, and 
several of them have made creditable showings at 
state and national shows. High-class sires have 
been brought to the county, including one imported 
animal for which $3,000 was paid. Every member, 
however, is primarily interested in developing the 
Shorthorn potentialities of his own county. The 
ideas which these Clayton county men have d& 
veloped for putting pure-bred and Shorthorns to the 
front should interest members of other associations, 
especially those with programs yet to be worked out. 
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KEEPING DOWN CREAMERY COSTS 






Jesup Creamery Eliminates the Leaks That Often Drain Away Profits 


UTTING the expense corners has been one of 

4 the principal factors in the success’ of the Jesup 
Creamery Company, at Jesup, Iowa. This company 
ranks among the very top creameries of Iowa in 
point of quality of product, prices received and net 
returns to producer-patrons. 

Particular care has of course been given by the 
Jesup creamery management to the condition of 
milk and cream received, in order that a uniformly 
high class product might be manufactured. Yet 
many creameries that are extremely careful as to 
production factors are somewhat weak in selling and 
distributing their product. It is in the merchandis- 
ing of its butter that the Jesup organization has 
developed an efficiency that may well be emulated 
by many other Iowa coéperative creameries. 

“Of course we are shipping in carload lots,” said 
Pp. E. Rogers, secretary and general manager of the 
Jesup creamery, recently. “If our production was 
not iarge enough to ship in such quantities, we 
would be seriously handicapped. Our 


By D. F. Malin 


the weights of the shipments which they make. Mr. 
Rogers and J. E. Morris, butter-maker, watch their 
scales very closely and as a result of their vigilance 
their weights are never questioned by the New York 
firms to which they ship. A tub of butter should 
centain 62 pounds of butter, net. Jesup tubs are 
always packed 62 pounds and 8 ounces, to allow for 
the customary 8-ounce shrink which occurs on the 
road to New York. This attention to weights has 
gained the confidence of buyers for the Jesup firm 
and has proved a splendid business asset. 

At Jesup much emphasis is laid on the marking 
of every package of butter sent out. The package 
or tub itself is prepared as neatly as possible and 
it is squarely stamped with the date, churn number, 
and net weight of butter. Uniformity and neatness 
of packages are important factors in securing the 
best market prices. 


creamery. Since there are now 560 cream patrons 
and 60 whole milk patrons doing business at Jesup 
this involves considerable responsibility. The Jesup 
organization has adopted a firm policy relative to 
deliveries, insisting that they be made three times 
a week. Every night a “black list’’ is made up of 
those patrons who have failed to deliver their prod- 
uct on time. These are promptly warned and the 
condition is usually corrected. 

“For the good of all of us, we must insist on get- 
ting cream before it gets old or sour,” says Mr. 
Rogers. “Butter of high quality can not be made 
from inferior cream. We find that rapid delivery, 
individual testing of cream consignments, individual 
cans and pasteurizing are highly essential to the 
preduction of the kind of butter that the market 
wants.” 

ilaulers for the cream routes are hired by the 
patrons at a cost of 3 cents a pound for butter-fat, 
This is taken out of the patrons’ checks by the 

creamery. Three per cent is also de 





output is large and then we have suf- —-- 
ficient refrigeration to handle the but- - 
ter until a carload can be assembled. s 
We ship one car a week now. Since 
the freight rate on butter from Jesup 
to New York is $1.87% per hundred 
pounds in small lots and only $1.29 in 
carload lots, the very considerable sav- 
ing that we make is apparent. This 
means that our producers net 58% 
cents more for each 100 pounds of but- 
ter or from $15 to $20 more a car than 
they would if we shipped in small lots. 

“The freight saving is not the only 
advantage of carlot shipping. When we 
consign a car direct to a New York 
firm, we usually get delivery in four 
days instead of eight or nine, as is the 
case with small shipments. We also 
reduce the icing expense by carlot ship- 
ping. By icing our cars at home we 
can frequently keep the expense down 
to $25. When a car is frequently opened 
to admit a number of small shipments, 
icing must be done a number of times 
before it reaches the terminal. This ex- 
pense often reaches $75 for such a car.” 

Mr. Rogers recognizes that there are some cream- 
eries whose outputs are not sufficiently large to 
permit of shipping in carloads by themselves. He 
believes that such organizations, when conveniently 
lecated, can profitably arrange to combine their 
shipments and thus secure the benefits of carload 
shipping. 

Officials of the Jesup creamery are very insistent 
upon the absolute accuracy of their scales and of 








The present home of the Jesup Creamery. This is soon to be replaced 
with a modern brick building. 


The Jesup creamery saves money in buying as 
well as selling. Tubs, salt and coal are always pur- 
chased in carload lots, thus securing price advan- 
tages. Bills are always discounted promptly and in 
other ways the administration of the creamery’s 
business is as thoroly efficient as its officials can 
make it. 

Considerable attention is devoted to securing the 
best possible milk and cream from patrons of the 


ee] ducted from the check for a repair and 
machinery fund. Patrons are ordinarily 
paid once a month, but those who wish 
payments advanced can secure them. 
This service has helped to make the 
creamery a popular institution locally. 

Businesslike attention to the details 
of management has made it possible 
for the Jesup creamery to consistently 
rank as one of the highest-paying co- 
operatives in Iowa. Last April, wien 
New York extras averaged about 37 
cents, the Jesup creamery paid 40 cents. 
In May the same net price for butter-fat 
prevailed at Jesup, altho butter extras 
were but 36 and 37 cents at New York. 
This ratio is steadily maintained and 
the patrons at Jesup know they are get- 
ting maximum net returns. 

The building which now houses the 
Jesup creamery is to be replaced by a 
modern brick structure within the next 
few months. From $10,000 to $12,000 
will be expended in the new plant, and 
practically all of this has been derived 
from the profits that have been made 
by the company. 

Any creamery which consistently pays three or 
four cents more per pound for butter-fat than the 
price of butter extras is necessarily operating on a 
thoroly businesslike basis. However, the profit- 
saving practices employed at Jesup can be used to 
advantage by any other coéperative creamery. 
Jesup’s creamery is not successful because of favor- 
able circumstances, but because its officials use 
sound business methods. 





IOWA FARMERS OPPOSE SHIP SUBSIDY 


Referendum by Farm Organizations Shows a Big Majority Against Measure 


POLL of the membership of the Iowa Farm 

jureau Federation and the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union shows that without any question Iowa farm- 
ers are overwhelmingly opposed to the ship sub- 
sidy bill now before congress. In the Farm Bureau’s 
referendum, one-third of the townships have re- 
ported, and the vote stands in the ratio of thirty 
to one against the measure. The total number of 
farmers who have registered themselves in favor 
of the measure is only 491. Fourteen thousand are 
against it. 

Farm Bureau Vote is Significant 


This vote of the Iowa Farm Bureau is particu- 
larly significant .in view of the fact that J. R. 
Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, some weeks ago went on record as 
favoring the bill. From the Iowa vote, it would 
seem that Mr. Howard was expressing his own per- 
sonal opinion rather than the sentiment of the 
membership. 

A result equally decisive has been shown in the 
returns so far made in the poll conducted by the 
Farmers’ Union. Five hundred locals, represent- 
ing about 25 per cent of the membership, have re- 
ported up to date, and each of these locals has 
gone on record as being opposed to the plan. 

The discussion of the ship subsidy measure 
among the members of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has been going. on for the last several 
weeks. In a statement sént out to all the members, 
both sides of the question were presented by the 


officers of the state federation, and it was sug- 
gested that township meetings be called to give 
un opportunity for further discussion of the mat- 
ter. At many of these meetings special information 
has been secured by the members, and the sub- 
ject was debated at some length before the vote 
was taken. 

The officers of the state federation made no 
effort whatever to guide the vote of the members. 
The referendum was simply intended to find out 
as accurately as possible what the members them- 
selves, as a result of their own deliberations, 
thought of the merits of the measure. 


Result Should Have Effect in Congress 


“Altho the report is as yet far from complete, 
said Secretary Cunningham, of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, “the figures available up to date 
are from a sufficiently large number of town- 
ships that are well enough distributed over the 
state, so that we can be sure that the farmers 
in the organization are overwhelmingly against 
the ship subsidy measure. We think that with 
this evidence of support from the farmers, the 
congressmen from Iowa and from the middle-west 
states generally will put up strong enough oppo- 
sition to the bill to make its passage impos- 
sible.” 

The result of the poll taken by the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union, the farm organization which ranks next 
to the Farm Bureau in size, indicates that there 
is no divergence of sentiment among different 


” 


Sroups of farmers on this question. The Farm 
Bureau and the Farmers’ Union together num- 
ber among their members a large majority of the 
farmers of the state; and the expression of senti- 
ment of their members can be taken as typical of 
the farm sentiment generally. 

The fact that each of the locals reporting to 
the state office of the Farmers’ Union voted against 
the ship subsidy measure may be in part due to 
the fact that the question submitted to the mem- 
bership emphasized the probable evils which would 
follow the passage of the ship subsidy bill. The 
poll by the Farmers’ Union was started only a 
short time ago; so that neither the number of 
votes that were cast nor the percentage of the 
membership which has voted up to the present 
time approach the numbers reported by the Farm 
Bureau. The trend of the vote is so decided, how- 
ever, that it would be impossible for later returns 
to change the result. 


Farmers’ Union 100 Per Cent Against Bill 

“The Farmers’ Union is voting 100 per cent 
against the ship subsidy,” said President Milo Reno. 
“Up to date we have had no official reports of any 
votes east in opposition. A letter from one of the 
locals says that at the last meeting the matter 
vas put to a vote, and that 116 voted against the 
ship subsidy and 2 for it. So far as we know, those 
two men are the only Farmers’ Union men in the 
state who think that a ship subsidy would be a 
good thing for the Iowa farmer.” 
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Administration Building. One of the six modern 
buildings on the campus. 


YOU are interested. 
and suggestions in 


Address all communications to 


-DES MOIMES UNIVERSITY. 


Offers these advantages which will appeal 
to young men and women: 

—Liberal 
Pharmacy, Commerce and Finance, 
Economics, Music, 
letic Coaching, and Bible Courses. 
—A 
his own line. 

—A body of students—loyal and staunch 
boosters for the school—to greet YOU as a 
new member of their big family and help 
you in every way possible to make the 
most of your opportunities. 

A strong Athletic program that appeals 
to young men and women alike. 


Write today for our free catalog and tell us in what courses 

We will be glad to give you our help 
planning your courses of study, and you 
will incur no responsibility in writing us. 


Des Moines University !0° Highland Park Des Moines, lowa 


Arts, Normal, Engineering, 


Home 
Public Speaking, Ath- 
staff 


of teachers, each an expert. in 





Fall Quarter 
Opens Tuesday, 
September 19th 

















weigh around 550 to 600 with 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


FEEDERS—THAT GRASS YOU KEPT 


can be converted into a profit—we have a shipment of one thousand good to 
choice Hereford steers for the last week of July that will do it. 
a few 
shipped direct to you from the Range. 

WHITE OR CALL COLLECT TODAY—WALNUT 1320 


315 SECURITIES 
BUILDING 


Can you use some of the best Northwestern Mountain lambs? 


The majority 


ears around 750 pounds. They are 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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waste It. 
as with any carrier stacke 
you. Distributors wanted 
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Land Sale 


1800 ACRES 
ILLINOIS FARM LAND 


Will be sold at public sale 


Bluffs, Illinois, July 26 


Large portion adjoins town of 
Bluffs, balance mostly within 
mile of town and railroad. 





Will be sold in tracts to suit. 
Favorable terms can be ar- 
ranged. For detailed descrip- 


tion refer to 
ROYAL OAKES, BLUFFS, ILL. 











Dairy and Stock F arm 
FOR SALE 


2500 acres, located on the Sunny Side of Clover- 
land, Whitney. Menominee Co., Michigan. Good 
soli; exceptionally fine buildings, {pn good repair; 


two silos, electric lights, plenty of water. complete 
farming equipment; ©. & N. W. station, stock yards 
and spur tracks; paved road; school. Additional 
lands can be included. Forty minutes drive from 
Eecapaba. rice reasonabie, Address 


NATIONAL POLE CO.. ESCANABA, MICH. 





y I have no land for 
lowa Renters, Attention! | "*"s no tend for 
some Iowa men for neighbors, and am running this 
ad for that reason. I rented ip lowa for seven years 
before I came out here and located in the corn belt 
of Colorado. This is a limited strip—east of the 
mountains—-where we get pienty of rain and good 
crops each year. We can raise most everything here 
you can in lowa, and stil! there is no comparison in 
the price of land between here and lowa. Good 
level unimproved land sells for $15 to $20 an acre, 
improved land from $20 to#40. Write and ask any- 
thing more you want to know about this territory. 
WHITTE ‘MORE RANCH, Kendrick, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—CLAY COUNTY FARM 


240 Acre modern farm in fine neighborhood; level 
land, tiled, fenced and cross fenced hog-tight; finest 
alfalfa and corn land. High line electric service, 
consolidated schools, modern house, permanent out- 
bulidings, two clay block silos. Wil! sell this farm 
with crops and stock, and a complete line of equip- 
ment for immediate delivery or will sell the farm 
alone for March ist delivery. Good terms. It's 
worth looking at. Address 
M. FP. Kirchner, 








Pet erson, towa 


FARMERS: Will take your lowa farm, clear ‘ot in- 
* cumbrance in exchange for hardwood 
cut-over land, partially cleared, 





balance easily 
ewes Located within 60 miles of Twin Cities, in 

© best potato, dairy. grain and mixed farming sec- 
tion in Mississippi Valley. No sand, stone or pine 
Stumps. If interested, address 1015 Chamber 
of Commerce, eo, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Half : Section C Choice Manitoba Wild Land 


Fine, well settied community, good roads, good 
Water, never failing crops; good stock and arata 
country; near schools, churches and towns. Price 

, 8500 cash, 15 yrs. time on bal. A rare bargain. 
Cc. J. Mec arthy, 1 209 W. 34th Bt., Minnea polis, Minn. 
25 0 ACRE ltowa Farm- Choice farming 

o land, very productive; two sets tmprove- 
ments; also crops, equipment and stock. Desire to 
retire Sept. ist. Favorable terms to right party. 
No trades considered. For particulars, write owner, 
SETH SS. SILVER, Cantril, Lowa. 


150 25% 














ACRES land adjoining the town of Peter- 


son, lowa. Price $150, incumbrance 85v, long 
time at rade for cheap clear land or income. A. W 
JONES, Peterson, lowa, 


SAVE THE STRAW 


With a Finnigan Stacker Hood. 
Our hood makes it as easy to stack the straw 


r 


Particulars free. 


FINNEGAN STACKER CO. 






Don't let the blower 


A free trial will convince 
Write now. 


ANAMOSA, 1OWA 








,OR SALK—Farm, 235 acres, Trumbull Co., Ohio, 
k one of best dairy and farming sections in 2 
good dwellings, large barn, metal stanchions, spring 
water at barn; 24 miles from Kinsman village, cen- 
tralized schools, churches, large stores, Carnegie 
library, electricity; 4 miles from Kineman station; 
surrounded by best living conditions. Farm has 
espectally attractive features worth while investi- 
gating. Federal farm loan, we are assured. can be 
obtained for over $8,000. A man with afew thousand 
dollars can buy farm and Federal farm loan carry 
itself automatically. A bona fide proposition, which 
we would not so state did we not feel that we are 
fully acquainted with farm conditions in both Iowa 
and Ohio, and believe northeastern Ohio offers the 
man of moderate means the best opportunity to gain 
competency. Price $17,800 on long time, easy terme, 
small payment down, and includes 14 Holstein cattie, 
etc. For full particulars address N. G. RICHARD- 
SON, Andover, Ohio, editor Andover, Ohio, Citizen 
and Kinsman, Ohio, Journal. 








N the eastern part of Mississtppi is a strip 
| of land fifteen miles wide and one hundred and 
fifty miles jong, known as the black prairie belt; 
splendid corn, clover and alfalfa land; grows alfalfa 
without tnoculation. Was known during the civil 
War as the “Granary of the Confederacy”. I own 
several thousand acres of this land and, on ‘account 
of 1!) health, wish to sell a large part of it and lease 
the balance. WI!] sell in emal!l tracts and on terms 
that are like renting. For further information, 
write MRS. ESTELLE SMITH WILBURN, 
ow ner, Route 1, Artesia, Miss. 

Come to or write P. W. 


Own Your Own Farm BARTHEL, Vananda, 
Rosebud County, Montana, where you can buy a 
good tmproved prairie farm on crop payment. You 
have nothing to lose. If you want to rent or buy, 
write fall partiéulars to me. Get out on a Montana 
farm and be your own boss. Agents wanted. 








Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over Lands 


in large or email tracts at prices and terms to 
enable purchaser with small means to have a farm 
home. Also beautiful locations for summer homes 
on Eau Claire lakes; excellent fishing. HOME- 
SE KKERS LAND COMPANY, Stillwater, Minn. 
1OR SALE CH EA P—160-acre farm, improved, 
good buildings; Polk county, near Crookston, 
Minn Also 160-acre farm without buildings. Both 
in famous Red River Valley Polk County 
State Bank, Crookston, Minn. 


LOANS ON IOWA FARMS 


40 years, 6 per cent, No commission. 
Write us for name nearest agency 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Neb. 


OUTERBASTERR HANGAS —Good farm 
a Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
ade. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 

INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas 


NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Inc. 


WESTFIELD. N. ¥. 
Has the bargains. Write for particulars. 
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Soiling Venune Summer Silage ‘Te 
The question of whether to use soil- 
ing crops or summer silage to provide 
succulent feed for the dairy herd dur- 
ing the summer months is one which 





depends quite largely upon the price of 
corn and cost of silage, according to re- 
cent comparisons made at the Iowa 
station by Prof. A. C. McCandlish. Ex- 
perimental comparison of summer sil- 
age and soilage during two years at 
Ames indicated that there is no appre- 
ciable difference in the yields of milk 
and butter-fat from the two systems of 
feeding. One summer the cows fed 
soiling crops produced the most milk 
and fat, while the next year the silage- 
fed cows were a little higher in pro- 
duction. The differences were negli- 
gible, however. 

As might be expected, the consump- 
tion of soilage was considerably great- 
er than that of silage. Observation 
showed that cows which were getting 
about 8 pounds of grain daily con- 
sumed 46 pounds of soilage daily as | 
compared with a daily consumption of | 
but 28 pounds of silage. | 

} 
| 
| 
| 





The dairymen at Ames conclude that 
when corn is below a dollar a bushel in 
price it will pay to use corn silage rath- 
er than soiling crops in summer feed- 
ing of dairy cows. When corn is high 
in price, soiling crops will prove a 
cheaper source of summer feed. With 
silage at $7 a ton and soiling crops at 
$4 per ton there is practically no dif- | 
in the cost of milk produced 
by the two rations. 

From the labor*standpoint, the feed- 
ing of silage is, of course, preferable, 


as it is more easily and quickly fed. 
The considerable labor required by 
soiling crops also comes during the 


busiest season of the year. 





Best Hill Farmer in the County 


(Continued from page 3 
place than one is likely to find on a 
dozen farms in some parts of the state. 
The center of interest in the orchard 
is an old pear tree which Mr. Hollings- 
worth’s grandfather planted before he 
left for the Civil war. 

Farming of this sort, of course, 
would not appeal to the big feeders or 
grain producers cf the central and 
northern parts of the state. They pre- 
fer a more specialized line of business 

















—the plan of putting all the eggs in 
one basket and then watching the bas- 
ket. Unfortunately, however, the last 
two or three years have shown that 
even the most efficient operation of 
the highly specialized farm has not 
saved it from big losses during periods 
of market depression. 

The all around type of dairy farm 
in the rough country of southern Iowa 
does not offer the chances for large 
profits that sometimes come to the big 
cattle feeder or grain producer; but 
neither is this sort of farm subjected 
to the heavy losses that often accom- 
pany specialized operations of this sort. 
Farmers like Hollingsworth are build- 
ing farms a little better every year; 
are losing, perhaps, on some lines of 
business, but are making it up in the 
other departments. They are follow- 
ing a method of farming which hazards 
no risks and takes no chances. Many 
corn belt farmers, thinking back over 
the experiences of the last few years, 
will consider that this is a method of 
farming that has evident advantages. 





A Poland China Monument 


One thousand people from seven dif- 
ferent states witnessed the unveiling 
on June 15 of the monument to com- 
memorate the writing of the first pedi- 
gree of a Poland China hog. The first 
pedigree was written on the W. C. 
Ifankinson farm, nine miles northwest 
of Lebanon, Ohio, in 1876. The monu- 
ment was erected on the Hankinson 
farm, and was unveiled by Mrs. Hank- 
inson, who is now 88 years old. She 
was present when her late husband 
and other pioneers wrote the first Po- 
laud China pedigree. E. E. Coler, of 
Dayton, Ohio, one of the breeders who 
helped to prepare the first pedigree, 
was also present. 

The monument is the first of its kind 
in this country, and probably in the 
world. It is a fitting tribute to the 
pioneer breeders of the Miami valley 
in Qhio, who originated the Poland 
China breed, now one of the two most 
numerous breeds of swine in the world. 
The monument was made possible thru 
the action of breeders and officials of 
record associations, many of whom 
were axanened at the plicoantonats: 


The chaps who enjoyed beating the train 
to the crossing earlier in the season are 
now happily rocking a boat somewhere. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


The strength of the butter market is 
astonishing. There seems to be some- 
what less butter in sight than 
at this time of year, and butter now 
going into storage at a higher price 
than butter came out of storage last 
January. 

With corn 


usual 


is 


at 61 cents a_ bushel, 
oats at 34 cents a bushel, bran 
at $17 a ton, oil meal at $51 a ton, and 
cotton seed meal at $48 a ton at cen- 
tral markets; with hay at $12 a ton on 
the farm, and labor at 22 cents an 
hour, the cost of producing a pound of 
butter on a Chicago extra basis was 
27.4 cents for the month of June, 1922. 
The actual price was 35 cents, or there 
was a profit of about 7.6 cents a pound. 

Chicago milk in June of 1922, cost 
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about $1.25 a hundred to produce, de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The actual price was supposedly 
around $1.60, altho it is understood 
that many producers did not realize 
this much net, 

Dairy profits have continued now for 
about a year and a half and it is prob- 
able that they will continue for another 
year. Dairy profits and losses do not 
have as uniform a rhythm as hog prof- 
its and losses, and it is, therefore, 
more difficult to anticipate future 
price movements. In view of the very 
serious losses, however, during the 
five years preceding 1920, it would 
seem reasonable to expect at least two 
or three years of fairly good profit he- 
fore there is again a serious over-pro- 
duction. 
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ACRES highly improved dairy farm, ad- 
ll joining Manly: with cattle, bogs, borses, 
machinery. For sale by owner,.K V. FRANKK, 
Mason City, fowa. 


N INNESOTA farms for sale direct from 
owners. No commission. Write what you 
want. J F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn. 





OR SA LE 3 ideal farms to close estate. Size 
Kk from 160 to 640 acres. Easy terms. H. 8. EWEN, 
administrator, Carrington, So. Dakota. 


Fall is Coming—Then Winter 


Then you wish you had a Corn Belt 
Tile Silo. They are permanent and 
include Tile Chute, Back Ladder and 
Rafters. Tile for corn cribs and all kinds 
of farm buildings. Dept. W. 


Corn Belt Silo Co., Evanston, llinois. 
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Service Bureau 


rhe Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


He Got It Anyway 


“The expressman will deliver at your 
office a bag of seed corn I bought of 
the Company some time ago,” 
wrote a Service Bureau member to us 
recently. “I also enclose catalog de- 
scription of the corn in question. Pour 
out some on your desk and look it 
over carefully. I don’t care for what 
the corn cost, nor am I asking my mon- 
ey back; but it looks to me as if those 
chaps ought not to be allowed to run 
the sort of misleading advertising that 
appears in the catalog.” 

Here’s the letter the seed company 
sent after we had taken the matter up 
with them: 

“We have received thru the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Department 
your complaint that the seed corn sent 
you was not as described and was not 
satisfactory. We have again read the 
description in the catalog. While we 
believe everything we had said is true, 
yet we will admit that we should have 
added that this corn is made up of dis- 
earded ears taken from the regular 
seed sweet corn. We enclose check 
for the corn.” 


Hard Luck With Leather 


One of our Service Bureau members 
sent a green hide in to a tanning com- 
pany, and the company exchanged it 
for leather they had on hand. Half of 
the stuff they sent him was in bad 
shape. He returned this and got an- 
other roll. This, he says, was in bad 
shape, and would crack like glass. He 
sent this back also and asked for a re- 
fund of the money he had sent to 
the company, including the express 
charges. The total amount was $19.19. 
The company sent him a check for 
only $15. 

It took two months’ work and a 
stack of letters around two inches high 
to get results. The final notation on 


























the record card, however, reads: “Re- 
fund of $4.19 received June 19.” 
The Farmer Was Hard Up 


The lighting plant owned by one of 
our Service Bureau members failed to 
work properly. He traded the old mo- 
tor in to the company on a new one 
and was to receive a credit of $50 for 
the old motor. Instead he got a Dill 
for $175, the full amount, and no cred- 
it. He wrote to us: 

“They say they are too hard up to 
send it now; but it does not seem fair 
to me that I should furnish money for 
thém to do business with.” 

It didn’t seem fair to us, either. So 
we took the matter up with the com- 
pany. The other day we received a 
copy of a letter sent to the subscriber. 
It begins: ‘Enclosed please find check 
covering our note to you with interest 
at 8 per cent.” 


This is Gratitude 

A Service Bureau member had an 
altercation with an incubator company 
and turned in the claim to us. After 
we had written the company about a 
dozen letters, he received a check for 
$15 in full settlement of his claim. The 
subscriber wrote us, expressing his ap- 
preciation of our work, and added: 

“T want to know what your charges 
are for collecting this for me. I am 
also sending in a check for $3.75, to 
have my subscription extended for five 
vears.” 

There were no extra charges for the 
ervice, of course; but we were pleased 
to see that he thought it was worth 
while to make sure that he was going 
to be a Service Bureau member for 
some years to come. 





ft Economical Tronsportation 
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The World’s Lowest Priced 
Quality Light Delivery Car 


7D 5 x 


Complete with Body, as illustrated 


The Greatest Dollar Value in the Commercial Car Market. 


Every farm needs this car to carry milk, garden truck, feed and all moderate loads. 
Every country merchant needs it to enlarge his trading territory and give better 


service to customers. 


Costs no more to buy and keep than a team but does the work of two teams 


and saves one driver. 


With two extra seats makes a fine bus or jitney for livery, hotel or school uses, 
Can be had with special panel body at very reasonable cost. 


Chevrolet Invites Comparison Because 
Comparisons Sell Chevrolet 


Consider What Chevrolet Equipment Means: 


Standard Rear Axle Construction. The 
new Superior Chevrolet has the strong, 
quiet, Spiral Bevel Gear Axle that “‘stands 
the gaff”’ without breaking. 


Standard Transmission—three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. 


Standard Braking System— foot service 
brake, hand emergency brake. 


Standard Electrical System: Starter, storage 
battery, Remy ignition, electric lights front 
and rear, on battery circuit. 


Standard Cooling System—pump circula- 
tion, large, honey-comb radiator and fan. This 
means a cool, efficient engine, saving gasoline 
and oil and ensuring driving comfort. 


Standard Instrument Board, containing 


speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure gauge, 
lighting and starting switch, and choke pull. 


Standard Type of Carburetor, with ex- 
haust heater—one reason why you get most 
miles per gallon of gasoline with a Chevrolet. 


Powerful, Valve-In-Head Motor. The same 
type as used in successful cars selling at much 
higher prices. 


Demountable Rims—extra rim on side. No 
trouble to change tires on a Chevrolet. 


Full Weather Protection—Waterproof cur- 
tains let down on sides and rear, fully protect- 
ing driver and load against rain or snow. 
Flexible windows in curtains. 


Many Other Advantages which will be 
noticed on inspection, comparison and demon- 
stration. 


Investigate the Difference Before You Buy 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Low Priced QUALITY 
Automobiles 


§,000 Dealers and Service Applications will be Considered 
Stations Throughout the World from High Grade Dealers in Ter’ 


ritories not Adequately Cover®™ 
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You Are Sure 
when you buy this Saw! 


When you see the Keen Kutter 
trade mark on the blade you 
know the Saw is finest tested 
steel, full of spring and life, 
sure to cut fast and clean. 


Roomy carved apple-wood han- 
dle won’t tire your hand. That 
practical feel and balance!— 
Keen Kutter Tools all have it. 
Keen Kutter assures you the 
most for your money. Sold by 
leading Retailers everywhere. 


“The recollection of QUALITY 
remains ‘ong after the PRICE 


is fret otten’*—E. C. Simmons 
Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 
Our Prices on all 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS REDUCED 


FORDSON| 


TRACTOR OWNERS 




















new ignition 
attachment. It 
makes starting 
easy, adds pow- 

er, saves gas and 
eliminates all ignition 
troubles. Send for descriptive booklet 
and ask about oar FREE TRIAL OFFER. 

Corp, Box 2880 Spri 
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Grain Dump 
Free Catalog 


New idea in grain dumps. 
Before you buy get Free catalog. 
Illustrates our machines in com- 
parison with others. 


HYDRAULIC JACK 

Lifts wagon steadi- 

ly. No trouble— 

saves work. Posi- 

tivein action. Hydraulic Jack 

supplied withany st yleor make 
elevator. FRE Ee catalog . 


Camp Mfg. Co, Wsbietion, i. 


Dept 4. 








Fairmont 


PURE FLAKE 


Buttermilk 


lakes Me Big Hog 
and Poultry Profits 
termilk-fed hogs grow faster, 


Wigs el 













Bu> 
,atten quicker and are ready for 
\\ market 30 to 60 days sooner than 
if fed Tis corn. It's a tonic, 
hem healthy. It makes 
+ all winter when eggs 
more. I buy it flaked 
from Fairmont Creamery Co., in 
100 Ib. sacks with feeding direc- 
tions in each sack. Why pay 
freight on water? No waste, easy 
to handle and won't spoil. You 
bet I recommend it. Write today 
for free sample and prices. 


Fairmont Creamery Co. ep » 1208 Jones St, Omaha, Neb. 


Alfalfa Seed 
COR ged bores cute every state pig 828 with with 


tieing attachment. Binder: Sold and catalog FRE — 
of Harvester . PROCESS HARVESTER COo., 





8% pure, #@6.00 bushel, 
sacks free, track Con- 
cordia. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


a cuts and piles on har- 


ester or winrows. Man 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


ence. 











[F arm Organization Activities 








The Farmers’ Commission Firm 
at Chicago 


The new producers’ commission com- 


pany at Chicago has done a promising : 4 
| men can hardly do anything else than 


its first weeks of exist- 
Of this business, however, only 
a small percentage 
Iowa, and this in spite of the fact that 
Iowa contributes more than 40 per cent 
of the stock that goes to the Chicago 
market. 

There are one hundred shipping as- 
sociations in this state already affili- 
ated with the producers’ commission 
company. They average probably at 
least two cars a week. If each of these 
associations would divert only half of 
its shipments to the farmers’ firm, 
Iowa by herself would contribute more 
stock to the business of the new com- 
mission firm than all the states in the 
Chicago territory contributed in the 
first week of business. 

Farmers’ commission firms have at- 
tained some measure of success in the 
smaller market centers. Chicago, how- 
ever, is the big market of the middle- 
west. A system of farmers’ commis- 
sion companies must be reckoned un- 
successful if it can not maintain a unit 
at Chicago. 

The big feeders and shipping asso- 
ciations in general have expressed 
themselves in favor of the establish- 
ment of a branch of the National Live 
Stock Producers’ Association at this 
point. Their wishes have been heeded; 
the commission firm is now doing 
business. It is now up to them to see 
that their consignments back up their 
speeches. 


business in 


has come 





County Shipping Association 

Down in Union county, Kentucky, 
the farmers have organized a county 
shipping association that goes a long 
way farther in the line of the hog- 
tight, horse-high, bull-strong type of 
farm organization than most of those 
in other parts of the middle-west. This 
county association is organized on the 
non-stock, non-profit plan. Contracts 
patterned after those of the state to- 
bacco marketing associations run for 
three years. The association is man- 
aged by a board of directors elected 
from six districts into which the coun- 
ty is divided. There are four directors 
from each district. Each district has 
a local organization that looks after 
the local affairs. 

According to the contract, each mem- 
ber agrees to deliver to the associa- 
tion all the live stock he has to sell. 
The association provides inspectors 
and sorters and directs all shipments. 
It has the right to pool all like grades 
in one car, or on reaching destination 
to pool like grades in a number of cars 
reaching the market at the same‘time. 
The association is not permitted to de- 
duct more than 12% cents per 100 
pounds for maintenance. 

If any member of the association 
fails to comply with the contract, he 
is subject to a penalty of 75 cents for 
each 100 pounds of stock he sells in 
violation of his agreement. Two-thirds 
of the stock growers oi ths county have 
already signed the contract. 

Farmers in other states who are a 
bit doubtful about the propriety of 
signing up, a producer’s contract for 
live stock shipments would do well to 
look over this plan. In considering it, 
it must be recalled that the system ad- 
vocated in Union county, Kentucky, 
has been created only as a result of 
long years of failure in the codpera- 
tive field under the looser forms of 
organization. The tobacco growers 
had a long series of breakdowns in 
connection with the different types of 
coéperative selling schemes that they 
attempted to set up. It has only been 


| ization by a contract, 


from 








in the last year or two, since members 
have been tied up closely to the organ- 
that they have 
With this lesson 
live stock 


been able to succeed. 
in view, the Union county 


follow a plan which has had such start- 
ling success in an unpromising field. 

It took forty years for the farmers 
of Kentucky to find the type of organ- 
ization that brought them in a measure 
of success in the codperative market- 
ing of their tobacco. They are trying 
to shorten the process in live stock 
marketing by adapting the perfected 
tobacco marketing plan to the live 
stock field. 





Wisconsin Creameries Federate 


Efforts are being made to organize 
the eodperative creameries of Wiscon- 
sin into a state unit. So far, forty- 
three creameries have been enrolled 


in the Wisconsin Coéperative Cream- 
eries Association, and many others are 
expected to join shortly. The state 
organization expects to stimulate the 
production of a more uniform product 
by the creameries of the state. It will 
assist in promoting district organiza- 
tions of creameries thru which ship- 
ping units may be arranged, making it 
possible to save time and money in 
shipping to the eastern markets. Car 
lote shipping will save 40 cents per 
hundred pounds on butter shipped 
from the creameries in northwestern 
Wisconsin. The state association also 
plans to hold day schools and field 
meetings for the benefit of butter-mak- 
ers and officials of local creameries, 
and also plans to establish service of- 
fices at the principal markets where 
Wisconsin butter is sold, for the pur- 
pose of checking up on Wisconsin ship- 
ments and studying market require- 
ments. 





Co-operative Credit System 


The Iowa Farm Credit Corporation 
has announced that a new by-law has 
been adopted which makes the codépera- 
tive feature of the corporation much 


like that of the usual farmers’ elevator 
or other farmers’ company in the state. 
It provides that after 8 per cent is paid 
in dividends on the stock and a fair 
amount is set aside for a surplus, the 
rest of the earnings of the corporation 
will be distributed to the customers 
of the corporation to reduce the inter- 
est rates they are paying. The original 


| plan was to pay 8 per cent dividends 


and apply the profits to the lowering 
of interest rates on new loans. The 
new method, however, makes it more 
certain that the man whose business 
contributes to the profits of the corpo- 
ration will share in the prosperity of 
the concern. 





The 1922 Fair Circuit 


Mississippi Valley Fair and Exposi- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa, August 14-19. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo., 
August 19-26. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, 
23-September 1. 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, 
Wis., August 28-September 2. 
Minnesota State Fair, 
Minn., September 2-9. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Neb., 
September 3-8. 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron, 8S. 
D., September 11-15. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, IL, 
September 16-23. 

Interstate Fair, 
September 17-22. 

American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 18-25. 

International Live Stock Exposition, 


August 


Hamline, 


Sioux City, Iowa, 


‘ Chicago, November 26-December : 
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Cheaper 
-Y Silo Capacity 


=~ one silo to hold 
all the  silage—the 
cheapest, easiest, most 
efficient way. The taller 
the silo, the cheaper its 
capacity and the better 
the silage. Farmers now 
can build silos 40, 50, 70 
ft. high in perfect safety. 


ADEL 
TRONTILE 
SILO 


Wind proof—has no anchors—needs none. 

Feers silage me gad whether used for 
pours Jead airspace fnantates 

Mgt Irontile te ls 


enteod fa ar 25 are es tshundred. Per. 
es 100 
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Put up Northfield Granaries and 
JP ay grain for full market price. 
Don’t let the speculators make ail the 
money. A slight raise in price of your 
grain pays for a Northfield. Store your 
crop with 100% safety with free insurance in 
bins that can’t burn. Made of double galvan- 
ized extra heavy sheet metal or open wire— 
sent free—Northfields save their cost 
ear in stopping waste—no sacking—thresh 
. Rat and mildew proof. bipat ja of 
ventilated. 23t corn or grain wo ~pt dry and ha’ 
Capacities up to 6000 bushels. Thousands in use. 


$2 Puts These on Your 


Farmee 


Northfield prices cut to the bone. _, 
The biggest bargains ever ofie! red 
- rare foo nd fire gs cect 




























and NTUBE RC u LOS AR- 
RIER RAT any ‘ecm oo 
today for special freight pre- % 
paid bargain prices, easy terms & 
and 4 "E catalog 
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We Are Specialists 


in Swine Diseases 





For the past six years we have specialized in 
Swine Diseases, especially Enteritis: Necro 
3acillus, Intestinal Infection, Swine Plague and 
Haemorrhagic Septicemia, advising, counseling 
and prescribing for hundreds of prominent lowa 
hog raisers. Scores of letters are on file in our 
office telling how our service has saved thousands 
of dollars by reducing and preventing hog losses 
due to these and other diseases. 
Let us send you onr book of information and 
testimonials now. When your hogs start dying 
it may be'too late. Know in advance what to do. 
A postal mailed today will bring it free of all 
obligation to you. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
1027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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SOME GAMES FOR THE PICNIC CROWD 


OMETIMES the oldest, most fa- 

miliar games are the ones we like 
best when we meet for a good romp 
out-of-doors. The best play for a crowd 
is that which gives everybody some- 
thing to do. If the crowd is too large 
to manage this, divide it into groups 
of twenty or less. Then with each 
group playing the same game, all will 
have a good time. 

If you are so lucky as to have basket 
balls or volley balls, they will furnish 
amusement for hours at a time for va- 
rious groups. A tennis net, strung up 
between two posts or trees at the 
height of six and one-half feet (upper 
edge) from the ground, will make 2 
“court” for volley ball, which is one 
of the simplest games for beginners 
and liked by almost every one, boys 
and girls. The rules for the game may 
be bought in a small pamphlet in near- 
ly any book store, and an umpire who 
has read them over carefully, can teach 
a group to play, while they play, which 
is the easiest method, after all, and 
the most fun. 

“Dodge Ball” is a game in which 
the players are divided into two even 
groups. One group forms a large circle 
while the others become “dodgers” 
within the circle. The circle players 
try to hit the dodgers with the basket 
ball. The latter may jump, run, stoop 
and dodge, but they must stay in the 
circle. The last player to remain un- 
hit is the winner. Then the dodgers 
become the circle for the next game. 

Many fine games call for no balls or 
equipment except our happy selves. 
Three-deep is one of the most popular 
lively games. A double cirele is formed 
with the corresponding player of the 
inner circle standing directly in front 
of the outer one. One chosen “runner” 
is pursued around and around the out- 
side of the circle by a “chaser.” When 
the runner sees he is about to be 
caught, he dodges into the circle and 
takes his stand in front of one of the 
couples. Immediately the outside play- 
er of that couple becomes the runner, 
for it is not permitted for players to 
stand “three deep.” If the chaser catch- 
es the runner, as in tag, the runner is 
at once the chaser and pursues the for- 
mer chaser. The game is such a good 
one that little folks, young folks and 
young-old folks will hardly stop except 
for the call to eats. 

“Streets and Alleys” is another good 
game. Arrange the people in straight 
lines, like soldiers. Perhaps you have 
now, eight people in a row, and four 
rows, one behind the other. They are 
now “streets.” A chaser begins to pur- 
sue a runner up and down the streets. 
When the poor runner is almost over- 
taken, he calls, “Alleys!” Immediate- 
ly, the people in the rows turn and 
face right, clasping hands across with 
their neighbors. This makes eight 
short rows of four, one behind the oth- 
er, and thru these “alleys” the runner 
speeds, calling for “Streets!” again 
when he is hard pressed. When he is 
caught, he and the chaser choose two 
players to take their places. 

In playing running games, pick out 
a clean, dry spot of ground. Never ask 
a crowd of players to run on muddy, 
“greasy” ground, among loose stones, 
or on slippery grass, if it can be avoid- 
ed. A fall in which someone is shaken 
up often spoils the fun. 


By Nellie Ballou 


“Ostrich Tag” is jolly. It is like or- 
dinary tag, except that a player may be 
“safe” by putting his right foot against 
the front of his left knee, and grasping 
his nose with his left hand. It is often 
easier to run than to stop and take 
such an awkward position when “it” is 
at your heels. 

“Advancing Statues” keeps every 
one busy. A counter who stands be- 
yond a line agreed upon as the finish 
line sees that the players are given an 


“Slapjack” makes no strain on the 
mind, and is good exercise. A chaser 
runs about the outside of the circle of 
players and slaps the back of a player, 
who must immediately start running 
in the opposite direction. The first one 
around the circle and back to the va- 
cant place, gets it, and the one left 
out is “Jack the Slapper.” 

No picnic is complete without a game 
of “Follow the Leader.” Everybody 
has played it, and has gone home look- 






































Volley Ball May Be One of the Picnic Games, 


equal start to advance, with everybody 
lined up, the whole company abreast. 
Then the counter turns his back and 
counts ten, fast or slowly as he choos- 
es, and turns quickly. The -players 
have been moving forward while his 
back was turned, but they stop before 
he is thru counting, in order not to be 
seen moving. If someone is seen by 
the counter in motion, the counter 
calls out the name of the player and 
sends him back to start over again. It 
is not always the one who rushes the 
fastest who wins, of course, for the 
counter, in order to fool the players, 
may begin to count slowly and finish 
at top speed. The entire body of the 
player must be quiet as a statue, legs, 
trunk, arms and head. The winner 
who first crosses the goal line wins 
and becomes counter the next game. 





ing a little the 
worse for it, in 
a high and good 
humor. 

Another good 
game is “Steal- 
ing Sticks” — 
almost as good as “Three Deep,” but 
nothing like it in form, being a varia- 
tion of “Prisoner’s Base.” A center line 
divides the territories of two opposing 
“gangs.” Each side has a pile of sticks 
—one for each player. The location of 
the pile is well back from the center 
line. This serves as the “prison” for 
members of the other side when 
caught. The teams vie with each other 
in giving dares, trying to cross the en- 
emy’s line to steal a stick. Any player 
is liable to be caught the moment he 
is on the enemy’s ground. If caught, 











he is a prisoner until some comrade 
ventures thru and rescues him. The 
game is won when one side has stolen 
all the sticks of the other side, or has 
made all of the enemy prisoners. Only 
one stick may be stolen by a player at 
a time. If he releases a comrade from 
prison, he must not take a stick be- 
sides. He may be caught going to the 
stick pile and prison, but not after he 
has touched the prisoner or grasped 
the stick. If there are many players, 
the grounds should be made large 
enough to allow for seattering, to make 


the dares more interesting and fre- 
quent. 
“Poison” is played by a cirele of 


players who try to push or pull by 
means of joined hands the others with- 
in a smaller circle marked on the 
ground in the center. When any 
player touches this circle, he becomes 
“poisoned” and the others break the 
circle at once and run, in order not 
to be touched by the poisoned one, 
Anyone caught before reaching safety 
is poisoned, and joins the chasers. 
“Safety” may be a goal, “touching 
wood,” shade, or sun. When all are 
caught, the circle is resumed. 

For a very quiet game, let each play- 
er find twenty-five specimens of flow- 
ers, grasses and leaves according to 
his fancy. Divide the players into 
groups of from four to eight, who seat 
themselves in rings on the grass. By 
counting out, a player is chosen to 
start the game by playing one of his 
specimens. The player at his left must 
play out the same kind of flower if 
possible; if'not, something as near to 
it as he can. The one who has put on 
the pile the best specimen gets the 
pile, if he can give the correct name 
of the flower that was first played. If 
not, the player to his ieft gets it, under 
the same conditions. The player who 
wins most specimens wins the game. 
This is interesting, played with forest 
leaves alone, or grasses alone, and for 
people who are interested in nature it 
is good training in leaf forms to be 
able to judge the best from a number 
of typical leaf forms. ; 

“Smuggling the Geg” is a fine “gang” 

game to play in the woods. 

One party is in possession 

of the geg, which means @ 
treasure. This should be 

_/ something that is small, like 

a marble, odd pebble, or such. 


A home den is marked to 
which the party with the 
treasure must try to return. 
The hunting party remains 
close to this den, until the 
party which has the geg 
lie has given it to 
a‘, one of their num- 
ber, and the party 


has run and hidden 
in the woods. At the cry, “Smugglers!” 
given by the hiders, the hunting party 
starts after them. The hunters try to 
detect the one with the geg. When 
they find a hider, they challenge him, 
and if he does not have the geg, he is 
allowed to go to the home den free. 
The hiders try to reach the home den 
thru the network of hunters. If the 
player holding the geg reaches the den 
without being caught, his side con- 
tinues to hide, but if he is caught with 
the geg, the hunters have it, and be- 
come hiders for the next’ game. 
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Published for the boys and girls of the corn belt as a 
regular part of the mid-month issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


BY THE 
Wallace Publishing Company 
Under the Editorial and Business 


Management of 


Henry C. WaLLace and Joun P. WaLLace 


The July Message 
A number of the boys and girls have 
written me, asking for 
gram for their picnics, and I have been 


a game pro- 


glad to send suggestions, as promised. 

Believing that a number will be in- 
terested who did not write to me, we 
publish some suggestions in this num- 
ber of the Boys’ and Girls’ section, 
which we hope will be interesting to a 
large number. 

The rush work on the farm will be 
largely out of the way within the next 
week. Undoubtedly many of our girls 
have been working hard in the house 


helping mother, whose work is always, 


harder on the farm than any of us 
would like to have it. And what splen- 
did help even the little girls can be. 
I have in mind two little girls on a 
farm, one six and one eight. They do 
the dishes for their mother, they make 
the beds and sweep, in fact, the older 
of these two little girls even sets the 
bread for mother, and I really do not 
see how she would get along without 
them. And what pleasure they get out 
of it. Their eyes sparkle, and they 
think it more fun to help mother than 
to do anything else. They enjoy their 
play the more, because they have been 
of help. 

I wonder how many little girls of 
these ages are helping their mother 
on the farm? I surmise if the number 
could be told, it would astonish us all. 
I would be glad to have the girls of 
six to nine years, write and tell me 
what they are doing. 

To the little girl of six to nine, who 
gives the best record, I offer a prize of 
two dollars, and one dollar for the sec- 
ond best record. 

To the girls of ten to thirteen years, 
who give the best record, I offer the 
same prize. Get your letters in before 
Augypst 1. If you helped father as well 
as mother, tell us about it. 

The small boys on the farm are oft- 
entimes just as helpful to father as 
the girls are to mother. They feed the 
pigs, get the cows from the pasture, 
put down hay for the horses, carry 
water to the men at work in the field, 
ride the horse that pulls the hay up to 
the mow or stack, and many other 
things. 

I ask the boys from six to nine to 
write and tell me what they have done 
to help, and if some of them have kept 
mother’s water bucket filled or carried 
wood and kindling, I want them to tell 
me about it. I offer two dollars to the 
boy having the best record, and one 
dollar for the second best report. I 
also offer like prizes for the boys from 
ten to fourteen years old. They are 
larger and stronger, and I know that 
some of them do almost a full man’s 
work, running the mower, the hay 
rake, helping shock the grain, milking 
(a job which some boys shirk), ete. 
Come, boys, let’s see what your record 
is. I know that there will be many 
good ones. 

How about the family and neighbor- 
hood picnic? Have you had it yet? 
If not, get every one interested, and 
have it this month. You boys and 
girls will enjov it, and the older folks 
will, too. Get at least four or five 
families to join with you. Try the 
game program, and see what fun every 
one will get out of it. We all need to 
get together these times. It may take 
some effort, but it will be worth while 
for everybody. 

Plan your picnic ahead. 
family to furnish one or two 


Get each 
things 


for the dinner, and have a regular feed. 
' That will make the work lighter for all. 


~what he gets to eat. 


I want to know how many neighbor- 
hood picnics are held, and how they 
are enjoyed, and I am counting on the 
boys and girls telling me about them. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 





More Suggestions for Games 


Potato Race—Distance, 100 feet. Put 
basket at start; six potatoes at other 
end of line. There should be at least 
six starters and the more the merrier. 
Potatoes must be brought to the basket 
and put in one at atime. The first one 
who gets all the potatoes in wins the 
Trace, 

Indoor Baseball—This makes a-good 
outdoor game also. The ball being 
large and soft is not easily lost, and 
can not be batted a great distance. The 
game is played like any other baseball 
game, nine men on a side, catcher, 
pitcher, first, second and third base- 
men, shortstop, right, center and left 
fielders. Four innings for each side 
make a game of the right duration. 

Umbrella Race—Six or more con- 
testants. Each is provided with an um- 
brella, suitcase and gloves. The game 
is to open suitcase, take out gloves, 
put them on, button them up, close 
suitcase, raise umbrella, pick up suit- 
case, walk ahead 100 feet to given 
line, set down suitcase, lower umbrella, 
open suitcase, take off gloves, put 
them in suitcase. You have three 


partners in this game. First partner 
then opens suitcase, puts on gloves, 
closes suitcase, raises umbrella, takes 
suit case to second partner, who stands 
where you started. She repeats orig- 
inal performance, taking suitcase to 
your third partner, who does the same 
thing you did at the start. The first 
one to get back to the starting line, 
lowers umbrella, opens suitcase, takes 
off gloves and puts them in, closing 
the suitcase, wins the race. There is 
lots of fun in this game. It is an espe- 
cially good game for girls. 

Statues—Here is a good game for 
children from 5 to 12 years old. A 
grown person usually acts as the artist. 
He takes a child by the hand and 
swings it around. In whatever posi- 
tion the child falls it is supposed to 
stay, and represent a statue. Five or 
six should play at it. The poses they 
take are very amusing, and the chil- 
dren enjoy the game and enter into it 
with zest. 

Paper Race—The object of this race 
is to go between different points 50 
feet apart, stepping on paper. Two 
sheets of newspaper are provided for 
each contestant, and the race is from 
starting point to another point 60 to 
100 feet away, and return. Your feet 
must not get off the papers you are 
given. If the feet touch the ground 
direct, you are disqualified. You can 
use the paper anyway you like, just 
so you keep your feet on it at every 
step. 
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peed: came out of the house with 
a pail of feed in his hand just as 
Henry Stevens came by. 

“Hey!” called Henry. “What are 
you going to do?” a 

“Going to feed my prize pig. Come 
and see him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s around somewhere. He’ll come 
when I call him,” Harry answered as 
they walked toward the trough. 

He poured in the feed and called 
loudly, “Sirocco, hooch-a-lally-hooch!” 
and from somewhere a black pig came 
grunting. 


Henry laughed heartily. “Why do 


you call him that way?” he asked. 























answered 
‘hooch-a-lally-hooch’ is 
When he hears 
that, he knows there’s something good 
coming.” 

“Well, I'm jiggered,” laughed Henry. 


“Sirocco is his name,” 


Harry, “and 


“I'd have named him Blackie. He’s 
sure black enough.” 
“That didn’t strike my fancy,” said 


Harry. ‘But, say, won't he look fine 
with a blue ribbon on! I'll wash him 
as clean as a new pin when I get to 
the fair grounds?” 

“Old Mr. Perkins has got one exactly 


like him,” informed Henry, “and he 
says his is going to get the prize.” 

“Huh!” snorted Harry. “His pig 
isn’t near as fine as Siroeco. I saw 
it the other day.” 

“Maybe you know,” admitted Henry. 
“I’m not such a judge of prize stock 
myself. I don’t aim to try for a prize. 
It’s too much trouble.” 

“That fifty dollars will come in pret- 
ty handy for me,” smiled Harry. “I’m 
going to buy me some more fine stock 
with it.” 

‘You talk as if you already had it,” 
laughed Harry. 

“Just wait and see if I don’t carry 
home a check for fifty,” said Harry. 

“T'll wait,” promised Henry. 
“But what if old Mr. Perkins 
gets it?” 

“If he gets it fair and 
square,” replied Harry, “he’s 
welcome to it. But I’ve heard 
he sometimes does some rath- 
er dirty tricks to get what he 
wants.” 

Henry went on and left 
Harry petting his pig. He 
would call the pig by name 
and it would follow him all 
about the farm-yard. Harry 
had formed the habit of talk- 
ing to the animal almost as 
if it were a person, and the 
pig would respond instantly 
in answer to his name. 
Every day Harry fed and 





combed and stroked Sirocco, and the 
pig grew amazingly. Harry spared no 
pains in taking care of him. His mind 
was on that prize. 

Mr. Perkins came by the place one 
day when Harry was not there, and 
peered thru the fence at Sirocco, but 
went away without saying anything to 
any of the family. 

By and by the time came to take the 
pig to the fair. Harry washed him and 
combed him to perfection before put- 
ting him in his pen. When he got to 
the fair ground, he found that Mr. Per- 


kins was already there. Harry and his 
father carried Sirocco’s pen in and 
placed it beside that of the Perkins 
pig. Harry’s eyes shone with satisfac. 
tion as he noted Sirocco’s points of 
excellence. He felt sure the prize 
would be his unless somebody besides 
Mr. Perkins entered the competition. 
Having his mind set at rest, he went 
away to enjoy himself. 

Things went well at the fair and 
every one seemed to be having a good 
time. Harry kept an eye on the judges 
and when he saw that they were pre 
paring to judge the pigs in Sirocco’s 
class, he followed them. Mr. Perkins 
came also. Then they stopped in amaze 
ment. Somebody had pried loose the 
slats of the pens and the two black 
pigs were out together. 

“This pig is mine, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Perkins, smiling blandly, as he 
pointed out Sirocco. 

“He’s no such thing!” declared Harry 
stoutly. “That’s my pig.” 

“You little rascal!” said Mr. Per- 
kins in a shocked tone, “I’m sorry for 
you.” 

“You may save your pity,” advised 
Harry, as he began to stroke Sirocco’s 
smooth coat. “I don’t need it. This is 
my pig.” 

“The question of ownership must be 
settled before the prize can be award- 
ed,” said one of the judges. 

“How do you propose to settle it?” 
inquired Mr. Perkins. “Will you take 
this boy’s word against mine?” 

“Can either of you produce a reli- 
able witness?” asked the man. 

“I can bring proof,” said Harry, “that 
is better than any witness.” 

“Go to it,” they told him. 

“All right,” said Harry. “Let Mr. 
Perkins stand over here with me and 
each one call the pigs. Mine will come 
to me.” 

“I object to that—” began Mr. Per- 
kins. 

“You can’t afford to if you're per- 
fectly honest,” they told him, “for that 
is certainly a fair test.” 

So they took their places, and Mr. 
Perkins called, “Piggy, piggy, piggy,” 
and one of the pigs pricked up his ears 
and came, but it wasn’t Sirocco. 

Then Harry called, “Sirocco, hooch-a- 
lally-hooch!” and Sirocco came grunt- 
ing and curling his tail. 

“IT hated to fool you, old fellow,” said 
Harry, patting him lovingly while the 
judges and the bystanders shouted 
with laughter. 

“This is the prize pig,” said one of 
the judges, “and he knows his master.” 

“Here!” commanded an old fellow 
who had been looking on. “Take this 
ear of corn and do that again.” 

“Sirocco,” said Harry, going toward 
the pen, “hooch-a-laily-hooch, old man, 
and Sirocco walked into the pen and 
began to crunch contentedly, while ev- 
erybody laughed some more. 

Then Harry replaced the slats while 
the judges gave him the blue ribbon, 
and Mr. Perkins shut his lips very 
tightly and walked away. 





Three boy live stock judges are get- 
ting a free trip to the Royal Live Stock 
Show, in England, as a result of their 
good work in the judging contest held 
at the Southeastern Fair, at Atlanta, 
Georgia, last fall. Warren Rice, George 
Waridow and Joseph Glacken, of Cecil 
county, Maryland, defeated thirteen 
other state teams in the judging con- 
test at the fair. 

These boys are to compete at the 
English Royal Show, at Cambridge, 
England, this month, with a team of 
English boys. The English boys have 
been selected from an_ organization 
much like the agricultural clubs in this 
country. Representatives of the state 
extension service of the Department of 
Agriculture are making the trip with 
the boys. 


Doris Johnson won a prize of $3 in 
the essay contest that closed some 
months ago. We tried to send her a 
check in April, but the letter was re- 
turned to us marked “Unclaimed.” 
There’s a $3 check waiting for her as 
soon as we get her address. 
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A figure loomed up out 
of the darkness before 
him and stood still. 


CHAPTER IX 

ONG after his fath- 

er and his son 
had vanished from 
sight between the big 
snow ridges that lined 
the street of the little 
town, Charlie Pickett stood at the win- 
dow of the jury room, looking out upon 
the wide, white landscape, thinking of 
the days gone by, of the day just pass- 
ing, of the days he still hoped might 
come in the future. 

Someone touched him gently on the 
shoulder. He turned and saw that it 
was Gabriel, and reached out to him a 
welcoming hand. 

“I’m glad to see you, Gabriel,” he 
said, “I’ve been trying to get a chance 
to speak to you ever since you've been 
here. I’ve been wanting to ask you 
about Dannie, and about Father, and 
Aunt Martha, and yourself, and about 
the old place. It’s been a hard day for 
me, Gabriel.” 

“The’ ain’t no doubt o’ that, Char— 
Mr. Pickett, I mean.” 

“No, not Mr. Pickett. I’m always 
Charlie to you, you know. We have 
worked and tramped and hunted and 
fished together too often for any for- 
mality of that kind, Gabriel. But I am 
glad to see you. Here, sit down. Tell 
me about Dannie. I’ve just given him 
up to Father. I had a right to take 
him, Gabriel; I wanted to take him; 
but I knew it would break Father’s 
heart, and I couldn’t do that, I couldn’t 
do it.” 

“Well,” replied Gabriel, slowly. “I 
ain’t got nothin’ to say ag’inst Abner 
Pickett. He’s good to Dannie. W’y, 
good ain’t no name fer it. They ain’t 
nothin’ he wouldn't do fer that boy, 
nothin’—excep’ to let ’im hev the bene- 
fit uv a father.” , 

“And is Dannie equally fond of him?” 

“Sure. They’re jes’ like twins, them 
two is.’”’ 

“So Aunt Martha has written me; 
and I’m glad of that, Gabriel. It is the 
only thing that reconciles me to his 
loss. Does he never ask for his father, 
Gabriel?” 

“Well, he ain’t never asked ’is gran’- 
father about ye more’n once, I reckon. 
But ef he’s asked me about ye once’t, 
he’s asked a hunderd times. I kin tell 
ye this, that ef they’s one thing in this 
world ’at that boy wants to hear about, 
an’ to talk about, an’ to hev about, 
it’s his father.” 

“Thank you, Gabriel. Thank you a 
thousand times for telling me that.” 

“Yes, and your Aunt Marthy jest 
dotes on ’im.” 

“T’m certain of that. 3ut it was a 
strange thing for him to do, Gabriel, to 
pull out that line of stakes. I came up 
the gap with him the night he did it. 
He wanted to tell me then. I’m sorry 
how I didn’t permit him to. It might 
have saved him a deal of suffering.” 

“Well, he’s taken it hard, I can tell 
ye. He ain’t the same boy he was six 
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months ago. He couldn’t eat nor 
sleep nor rest, it worried ’im so. 
We all thought he was sick, he 
fell away that bad. Even your 
Aunt Marthy couldn’t do nothin’ 
fer ’im. But, say, wa’n’t it grand 
the way he come in there at the 
wind-up an’ told how things wuz 
—puffickly regardless of wuther 
he spent the nex’ six months in 
jail or no! There’s the Pickett 
grit fer ye!” 

“Gabriel, I think it was he- 
roic!” 

“Yes, it wuz,” responded Ga- 
briel. An’ how under the sun 
an’ moon an’ seven stars he ever 
got here thru them drifts! How 
did ’e git here, anyhow? He 
couldn’t ‘a’ druv. They couldnt 
no hoss ’a’ got thru. He couldn’t ’a’ 
walked. Goliath o’ Gath couldn’t ‘a’ 
walked it. An’ ’e didn’t fly. How did 
’e git here, anyhow?” 

“I don’t know, Gabriel. 
thought of it. How did he?” 

The two men gazed at each other 
with a look of astonishment in their 
faces that slowly grew into awe. Then 
Gabriel lifted his eyes and pointed 
heavenward. 

“God A’mighty,” he said, reverently. 
“He done it fer ‘im. Nobody else 
could.” 

Then, for many minutes, the two men 
sat in silence. Gabriel was the first to 
speak. 

“He'll be goin’ home with ’im now. 
I reckon. I seen ’em start to the depot.” 

“Yes,” replied Charlie, rising and go- 
ing again to the window; “but I doubt 
whether they will get farther than Port 
Lenox tonight. The trains will be late, 
and the roads will not, be broken. Poor 
boy! I shall be glad to feel that he is 
at home with Aunt Martha, resting 
from his physical strain, relieved of 
his mental burden.” 

Court had adjourned. As the two 
men passed out into the hall the peo- 
ple from the court room came crowd- 
ing by. Among them was Nicholson, 
the Delaware Valley and Eastern en- 
gineer. When he saw Gabriel, his face 
lighted up with a smile. 

“Hello, my bumptious friend!” he 
shouted; “where’s your horn?” 

“Left it to hum,” replied Gabriel, 
readily, “to scare off tramp engineers 
‘at might come "round settin’ stakes in 
the snow-drifts.” 

“Are you going to leave it at home 
when you die, or will you take it along 
with you?” 

“Oh! I'll hev it with me on that trip. 
You can borrow it occasionally ef you 
want to. Blowin’ on it once’t in a 
w'ile’s a great relief to them as is in 
misery.” 

“Children and fools—” muttered the 
nettled Nicholson, “the old saying still 
holds good.” 

Satisfied that in the estimation of 
the crowd he was no match for Ga- 
briel, he pushed his way down the 
staircase, but lingered in the lower 
hall till Charlie Pickett came up again. 
Approaching with outstretched hand, he 
said: “Pickett, if I made any fool re- 
marks on the witness stand today re- 
flecting on you in any way, I want to 
ask your pardon. You know, there’s 
no man in the profession, nor any- 
where else, for that matter, whom I es- 
teem more highly than [ do you. But, 
Pickett, say! whose idea was that 
moonlight survey, anyway? It was a 
genuine coup-d’etat.” 

“Oh, that was Wilson’s scheme—our 
chief, you know. He knew that you 
were running along the westerly bank 
of the Delaware that afternoon and 
that a location by us next day would 
be too late. We didn’t dream that you 
would get thru the gap that night. I 
didn’t dream that you had been thru 
it when I went down in the moonlight. 
If I had seen your stakes there, I more 
than likely should have turned back.” 


I hadn’t 


“Well, it’s lucky for your people that 
you didn’t see them, then. For the 
only hope you have, the way the matter 
stands now, is in the theory that your 
board was the first to adopt the loca- 
tion. But that was a strange thing, 
wasn’t it, about that boy pulling out 
the stakes? It wasnt’ a mere dare- 
devil adventure, you understand. It 
was done conscientiously in order that 
justice—from his standpoint—might 
prevail. Took some courage to go down 
thru that gap in the night-time, you 
know, and pull out that line of stakes. 
But, talk about grit and moral hero- 
ism! did you ever see or hear of any- 
thing equal to that boy coming down 
from Pickett’s Gap, thru a world of 
drifted snow, and going on the stand, 
voluntarily, to swear himself into jail 
just to set us right on the matter of 
the stakes, and to do justice to you? 
Say, it was magnificent! If I had a 
boy like him, I'd keep him with me day 
and night, just for the inspiration.” 

“Yes? I’m glad to hear you say 
that. He’s my boy, Nicholson. You 
didn’t know that, did you?” 

“Your boy!” exclaimed Nicholson. 
“Why, look here, Pickett! You're not 
a son of the owner of Pickett’s Gap, 
are you?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Give me your hand. You've got a 
father and a son to be proud of. Why, 
that old man will move heaven and 
earth to defend and preserve what he 
considers his rights. I looked into the 
muzzie of his double-barreled shotgun 
one day; well, it was lucky the sheriff 
came when he did, or I’d have been 
picking No. 2 bird-shot out of my anat- 
omy to this day. But that boy, Pickett, 
why, that boy’s a hero. I wondered 
what you so tenderly carried him out 
of the court room for when he faint- 
ed. Where is he? Did he get over his 
iliness? No wonder he went to pieces, 
poor fellow!” 

“Yes,” replied Charlie, sadly, “he re- 
covered; he went home with his grand- 
father.” 

“Look here, Pickett!” exclaimed 
Nicholson. “I don’t want to uncover 
any family secrets; but what I can’t 
make out is why in the world, if you 
Own such a boy as that, he don’t know 
it. And, why in all the worlds, if you’ve 
got a right to have the company of a 
human being, with his intelligence and 
conscience and grit and grace, you 
don’t avail yourself of it.” 

“Well, Nicholson, it’s a 
long story. I can’t tell it to 
you now. You wouldn’t un- 
derstand it if I did. But I 
hope some day to have him 
with me. How soon or how 
far away that day may be, 
I can not tell. At any rate, 
it will take a thousand un- 
kind remarks from you, 
hereafter, to  overbalance 
the kind things that you 
have said about me and 
mine in the last few min- 
utes.” 

The two men shook hands warmly 
and passed out with the crowd. Charlie 
Pickett went to his hotel, but not to 
rest. He could not brush from his 
mental sight the vision of his son’s 
pale face and anxious eyes. He heard 
always in his ears the boy’s pathetic 
voice as he lay exhausted on the bench 
in the jury room and pleaded that he 
might go with his father. 

When morning came, the vision was 
still before him, the voice was still in 
his ears. He paid little heed to the re- 
maining witnesses who testified in the 
case, and when, after fixing a day for 
argument, the court finally adjourned, 
he went back to his hotel with his mind 
in a tumult of anxiety and desire— 
anxiety lest the great physical and 
mental strain which the boy had under- 
gone might bring on some sudden and 
severe illness; desire that he might be 
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with him, might look at him, might 
talk to him, might hear his voice and 
press his hands. Nor is it strange that 
his brief interview should have in- 
spired such tender and tumultuous 
thoughts. Charlie Pickett’s mother had 
died in his childhood. His wife had 
yielded up her life for her son. His 
father had driven him from home. This 
boy was the only one in ali the world 
to whom he was united in the bonds 
of blood and undisguised, untrammeled, 
unsatisfied affection. 

The more he thought about it, the 
more he wondered why he had, on the 
previous day, so readily yielded to his 
father’s stern ultimatum. The more 
he considered it, the more the unrea- 
sonableness of it, the injustice of it, 
the downright cruelty of it, impressed 
itself upon his mind. The restriction 
under which he had placed himself 
chafed and galled him beyond all en- 
durance. At last, utterly unable to 
withstand the imperious demand of 
parental passion, he buttoned his great- 
coat about him, pulled his cap down 
over his eyes, and set his face toward 
Pickett’s Gap, intent on doing some- 
thing, anything, to relieve the un- 
bearable situation in which he found 
himself. 

At the Port Lenox station he waited 
over an hour for the down train on 
the main line, striding up and down 
the platform like a caged animal. 
When he left the car at Fisher’s Eddy, 
the short winter day was already at 
its close, and the summit of the hill 
range, thru which the gap wound its 
sinuous way, was already all but in- 
distinguishable against the leaden 
western sky. 

Many and many a time, in other 
days, he had walked the road from 
Fisher's Eddy to the Pickett’s Gap 
homestead in time that would have 
done credit to the best horse in Mere- 
dith county. He felt that he could 
do it tonight also. Moreover, he knew 
that he needed the exercise in order 
to work off, if possible, some of the 
surplus energy with which his veins 
and muscles were charged. Perhaps, 
when he arrived at his destination, he 
might not be so impetuous, he might 
be more considerate, more gentle, more 
patient under the provocation which 
was sure to come, more cautiously firm 
in his just demands. 

When he had arrived at the place 
where his (Continued on next page) 






He pushed his way thru close to the 
window ledge and fastened his eyes 
upon the occupants of the room. 
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Y DEAR BOY: I have written you 
thus far on the serious things of 
life, the matters that will affect direct- 
ly your future usefulness, and the neg- 
lect or observance of which will do 
very much to make you a failure or a 
success in life. I have said nothing 
about amusements, or as you say, 
“fun,” and you may, perhaps, wonder 
whether your father and your Uncle 
Henry ever had any fun when they 
were boys. Your father, perhaps, does 
not say much to you about his boy- 
hood. He is so fully occupied in look- 
ing after his farm and stock that he 
Says little to you about the fun he had 
when he was a boy, thinking, perhaps, 
it was beneath the dignity of a grave, 
middle-aged and busy man. You some- 
times wonder whether he ever had a 
boy’s life, whether he learned to dance, 
to shoot, or skate, or play football; or 
whether he went to the show or circus. 
You can make up your mind that he 
went to the show every time he had a 
chance, and, after looking at the wild 
animals hastily, took in the circus; 
that your grandfather went with him 
to see that no harm happened to him. 
and that your father might have been 
seen eating gingerbread and casting 
sheep’s eyes at one of the prettiest 
girls in the neighborhood, who may 
now, perhaps, be your mother.  Be- 
sides, he no doubt went coon hunting 
in August and September, went to corn 
huskings, perhaps was the captain at 
one of these ancient contests, and was 
on the lookout for red ears; and if you 
ask him he may tell you what that 
means. He went to apple-butter boil- 
ings, and to wood choppings when there 
was a quilting bee on the same farm 
at the same time. If a fiddler would 
even now strike up one of the old, sim- 
ple melodies, I'll venture that you 
would notice a far-away, reminiscent 
look in his eyes, and his feet might 
even keep time to the long-forgotten 
music. 

If he did not go to all these things, 
your Uncle Henry did, and a right good 
time he had, particularly when it came 
to getting away with the nice things 
with which the table groaned in those 
days. There was something particu- 
larly fine about the old-time pies and 
cakes, fried chicken, sweet potatoes. 
doughnuts, and apple dumplings. Some- 
times I wonder whether women have 
forgotten how to cook; and then, again, 
I wonder whether a boy’s appetite does 
not account for the superiority of the 
old-time cooking. I presume the latter 
is the correct solution. To be perfect- 
ly honest about it, I would rather go 
coon hunting even yet, than go to a 
baseball or football game, and if I 
heard the well known bark of the best 
coon dog in the neighborhood, that 
showed a coon up a tree at midnight, I 
think I would get up at once and start 
after that coon a good deal more read- 


survey terminated, on that eventful Sep- 
tember night, he stopped for a moment 
and looked down thru the darkness to 
the twinkling lights of Fisher's Eddy as 
he had looked that night. Then, pushing 
on thru the snow-burdened glen, he re- 
called, as he walked, every word and tone 
and look of the boy who was his unwilling 
companion on that former journey; how 
they noted the location of the curve; how 
they halted at the graveyard; how they 
said good-by at the gate. 

Here he was now, again at the gate, al- 
most within sight, within hearing, within 
touch of his boy. The thought of it 
brought a sudden weakness to his limbs, 
and he stopped and leaned heavily against 
the post on which Dannie had sat one 
happy morning and bade his grandfather 
good-by. Here he was. What was he to 
do2 What was he to say? How should 
he enter the house? How introduce the 
object of his mission? Abner Pickett had 
forbidden him to return; how would he 
greet him tonight? In his unreasoning 
impetuosity he had thought of none of 
these things until this moment Now 
they presented themselves to him with 
perplexing persistency. Not that he was 
weakening in his purpose, he would not 
admit that; but how could he best ac- 
complish his object? That was the ques- 
tion. He moved slowly up the path, turn- 
ing these things over in his mind, until 
he reached the front porch. At the side 
of the porch there was a window opening 
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The Farm Boy and His Fun 


ily than I am now or ever was accus- 
tomed to get up on a cold morning. 

Your father, if he is the wise man I 
take him to be, wants you to have fun, 
not as the business of life, but as its 
recreation; your Uncle Henry regards 
fun, genuine, kindly fun, as essential 
to a boy’s development as food, cloth- 
ing, or education. In fact, amusement 
is education in the broadest, truest 
sense of the word; but it should be the 
spice of life and not the substantials; 
the pie and custard after the meal ang 
not the meal itself. There is, how- 
ever, healthy and wholesome fun, and 
unhealthy and vicious fun. The one is 
life, the other is death. One develops 
true manhood, the other dwarfs it. The 
boys who learns to enjoy the right kind 
of fun when a boy will enjoy it all his 
days; and the more genuine fun he has 
whether boy or man as the diversion of 
life, the longer he is likely to live and 
the better his life is likely to be. I 
expect to have fun or diversion all my 
days, and the longer I live the better 
I seem to enjoy it. 

Now, as to these different kinds of 
fun; there is no real, genuine fun in 
anything that is bad or vicious, nor is 
there any fun in anything you would 
be ashamed to have your mother know 
all about. There is no genuine fun in 
playing with a pack of greasy cards in 
the hay loft. If your mother approves 
of playing cards, do it in the sitting- 
room; if she does not approve of it, do 
not play at all. I do not know one card 
from another, and I do not think I will 
lose anything if I never learn. 

There is no genuine fun in inflicting 
needless pain on anything that lives. 
The fun that does a boy good nearly 
always involves some kind of physical 
exercise, and with that skill of a high 
order. Every boy should learn to shoot, 
to ride, to swim, and to play ball where 
the games do not necessarily involve 
risk of life or limb, or an undue strain 
on some physical organ. I do not like 


some features of football; but it has, 
nevertheless, the essential feature of 
all good outdoor games, intense en- 
ergy in action. That is what we all en- 
joy, whether in a horse race, baseball 
or football, The farm boy naturally 
takes to amusements which require 
physical exercise rather than such 
games as chess and billiards, which re- 
quire more delicate skill and calcula- 
tion—and for the same reason that 
lambs and colts and calves and even 
pigs play—to develop his muscles. As 
we get older, and the muscular sys- 
tem becomes fully developed, we care 
less for these exciting games and take 
our amusements in a more quiet way. 

Fun, however, is not all physicgl. 
Every farm boy should belong to a 
lyceum or literary society, and should 
cultivate by way of amusement, not 
merely the intellectual side of his na- 
ture, but his gifts of wit and humor. It 
will be a great help to every farm boy 
in after life if he will learn to be a 
good story-teller. Story-tellers, I am 
quite well aware, are born and not 
made, as are orators and poets, but ev- 
ery boy, not totally devoid of wit and 
humor, can learn to be a reasonably 
good story-teller if he will but study 
and practice. I have always regretted 
that, while at college, I failed to join 
a club which met once a month for the 
sole purpose of practice in telling 
first-class stories. The man who can 
tell a clean story that sparkles with 
wit and humor is always a favorite. He 
is the life of every company. It makes 
success as a public speaker compara- 
tively easy, and the abilty to tell a 
first-class story or get off a really good 
joke helps a man out of many difficul- 
ties all thru life. A farm boy can have 
plenty of clean fun in learning how to 
tell a good story. In fact, I know of 
no better way. 

You will see, therefore, my dear boy, 
that your father and I want you to 
have lots of fun. There is no reason 
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PICKETT’S GA P—Continued 


from the sitting room. The curtain had 
not been drawn, and he could see in. The 
impulse to look before he entered came 
upon him, and he pushed his way thru a 
huge bank of loose snow, close to the 
window ledge, and fastened his eyes upon 
the occupants of the room. 

A table was drawn up in front of a 
great wood fire, for it was a bitter cold 
night, and Abner Pickett was sitting by 
it reading his paper. In his face was still 
the hard, stern, uncompromising look with 
which he had greeted Charlie in the jury 
room the day before. There was scant 
encouragement in that face, indeed! Aunt 
Martha was sitting in her accustomed 
chair by the fire, busy with her knitting; 
and Dannie, on a stool by her side, with 
his head resting in her lap, gazed at the 
crackling logs and the leaping flames, 
looking up now and then to answer some 
question that she asked him. His face 
was turned so that Charlie could see’ it 
plainly. It had in it a look of weariness, 
indeed, but of content—-of absolute con- 
tent. It was a quiet, peaceful, pleasant 
scene; but in another moment he, Charlie 
Pickett, was to break in upon it, to de- 
stroy it, to set a gentle woman's heart 
throbbing with apprehension and fear, to 
arouse the unconquerable passion of a 
stern old man, to plunge a weary, peace- 
ful, contented boy into a new turmoil of 
trouble and of grief. And to what end? 
Simply to satisfy his own selfish desire. 
A revulsion of feeling came over him as 


he looked. The old man moved uneasily 
in his chair, laid down his paper, and 
turned toward Dannie. He appeared to 
be saying something to him, and as he 
talked, the sternness, the hardness, the 
coldness vanished from his rugged fea- 
tures, and his gray eyes, piercing when he 
was in anger, softened now with the mild 
glow of tenderness and affection. Char- 
lie saw it all by the bright light of the 
fire, understood it all, felt it all, and, 
waiting no longer, he turned away. With 
his face to the thick darkness he strug- 
gled into the middle of the path, down 
thru the gate, and on into the middle of 
the road. He thrust behind him his own 
desire, his own disappointment and sor- 
row and loneliness, and once again he 
thought only of his father’s comfort and 
the happiness of his son. 

A figure loomed up out of the darkness 
before him and stood still. 

“Who goes thar?’’ came the challenge. 

“It is I, Gabriel, Charlie Pickett.” 

“Charlie Pickett! An’ w’at in the name 
o’ the seven wise men an’ their jigger- 
books be ye a doin’ here?” 

“I came to get my boy, Gabriel. I looked 
in at the window and saw that he was 
content, and his grandfather happy, and 
I hadn't the heart to disturb their com- 
fort and peace. So I am going again. 


They will not know that I ever came. It 
is our secret, 
stand?” 

“Yes, I understand; but look here! That 


Gabriel. Do you under- 


why your life should not have sport in 
it and plenty of it. You will be all the 
better for it both as boy and man. “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” Fun is not the end of life by 
any means, but it makes life better 
worth the living. Only let the fun be 
clean and wholesome, whether it be in 
the line of sports which develop 
strength of muscle, steadiness of aim, 
skill of hand, control of nerves, or 
whether it be in games that require 
accurate calculation, or whether in the 
telling of stories or jokes. No right- 
minded boy will ever willingly listen 
to a vulgar, or even half-vulgar story, 
no matter how funny it may be. A 
vulgar story is absolutely corrupting— 
a sin per se—and should exclude the 
teller from every decent company on 
the face of the earth. 

There is no reason why a farm boy, 
when he comes of age, should not have 
had twenty-one years of life as full of 
joy as can be experienced off the farm 
or on the farm in the twenty-one years 
that follow, provided always that he 
lives in a fairly good neighborhood. 
Even if he does not, he can get more 
real fun out of the colts and calves and 
pigs, and especially out of a first-class 
collie or other well-bred dog, than the 
average town boy gets out of all the 
sources of amusement that are at his 
disposal. After all, there is no place 
on earth where real genuine fun can be 
had so cheaply and so easily as on a 
well-managed stock farm. This has 
been the experience of 

UNCLE HENRY. 





lowa’s Junior State Fair 


Plans for a Jurior State Fair for 
every farm boy and girl in Iowa, em- 
bracing competitions in live stock, 
farm produce, judging and demonstra- 
tions almost as extensive as those for 
their elders, have been announced by 
the Iowa State Fair board. Premiums 
totaling $8,942.75 are to be offered the 
junior farmers of the state at the 1922 
Iowa State Fair, August 23 to Septem- 
ber 1. This is the largest sum ever 
put up by the state fair management 
for boys’ and girls’ awards. 

The premiums include $1,425 for the 
market calf feeding contest, $850 for 
the pure-bred heifer clubs, $2,600 for 
pig clubs, and prizes for poultry, corn, 
garden and canning clubs, judging con- 
tests and for many kinds of demon- 
strations. 

As in former years, the boys and 
girls who come to the Junior State 
Fair will be housed free of charge in 
separate dormitories thruout the fair. 
A record attendance of junior repre- 
sentatives is expected at the 1922 fair. 





No doubt every small boy wonders at 
times how Adam and Eve got along with- 
out somebody to run errands for them. 


ain’t fair, you know. You’re his father. 
You've got the fust right.” 

“True, but I'm not demanding it. Don't 
tempt me. My mind is made up. Let me 
go now before I falter. Good night and 
good luck to you, Gabriel!” 

He reached out his hand, and Gabriel 
took it with a tremendous grasp. 

“The genuine Pickett grit!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You're a chip o’ the old block, 


after all. So's the boy. Wher's your 
hoss? What! Didn't hev any? Walked 
up? Well, I'll be—say, you'll do! You're 


Pickett to the backbone! So’s the boy. 
Consarn ye, both o’ ye. Blame the hull 
three o' ye! You're a set o’ the contrar- 
iest, pig-headedest, big-heartedest human 
bein’s ‘at the Lord ever let tromp on His 
foot-stool!”’ 

It was evident that Gabriel's feelings 
were getting the best of him, for his voice 
was very husky as he continued: 

“Good-night! Ef ever you want any- 
thing done around these parts, you let me 
know. I'm it when you speak. Don't 
forgit!”’ 

“Thank you, Gabriel! Thank 
thousand times. Good-night!’’ 

The next moment Charlie Pickett's fig- 
ure was lost in the darkness, and Gabriel 
stood gazing at the place where it had 
disappeared, muttering to himself: 

“Well, ez ol’ Isra’l Pidgin use to say: 
‘On the hull, darkness covers more good 
deeds than evil ones.’ ” 

Concluded next month) 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. “Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








The County Nurse 
During a brief visit in northern Min- 
nesota we had the pleasure of accom- 
panying a county nurse of St. Louis 
county on one of her daily jaunts. 
The welcome to the nurse was evi- 
dent wherever she went in her Ford 
with her little bag filled with litera- 
ture, first aid and anything else she 
might need. “Some of the people act 
as tho I were an angel from heaven 
when I call,” she said. 


Word passed along the line that she 
was in the village. “Here is the lady,” 
said the hotel keeper to an anxious 
looking man who had seen the car 
pass. In rapid Bohemian, with ges- 
tures as rapid, he diagnosed his case. 
The nurse took his directions as to 
turns and cross-roads and went on to 
her scheduled cases. 

Of the cases she saw and those she 
told us of there was an old Polish 
man and wife. They are very poor; 
the man has a curable rupture which 
prevents his doing hard work, but the 
wife plods on in the fields and house. 
The nurse wanted to take the man to 
the hospital for an operation, but he 
persistently refused lest something 
happen to him. “The last time I was 
here,” she said, “I said to him that he 
should be ashamed to let his wife 
work so hard; that some time she 
would break-down and the next time I 
came I was going to take him to the 
hospital whether he wanted to go or 
not. I heard from a neighbor that he 
is going to take to the woods now 
when he sees me.” 

A patient to whom she had given a 
bath, changed her bed and made her 
comfortable on her last trip was on 
her feet this trip and very grateful for 
the help she had had. 

A little girl whom she had taken 
to the hospital for an operation was 
home and looking better. There was a 
hurry up call for a small boy who had 
arash on his leg which turned out to 
be hives, and another call on a woman 
who had a rash which the nurse feared 
was eczema. 

The nurse advised or prescribed as 
the case demanded, and left educa- 
tional literature: “It is the same lit- 
erature as is sent out,” she said, “‘but 
when I take it to them and tell them 
there is something they can’t afford 
to miss and they must read every 
word, they take it and read.” 

We admired the courage of this 
nurse. She averages in the months of 
good weather seventy-five miles per 
day, much of it over long trails where 
there is not a house in sight, and no 
living creature on the road save the 
rabbits (which wait until the car is 
almost on them) and herself. Most of 
the roads are good, but there are spots 
of marshy, wet ground, ! igh hills and 
fresh graveled roads. 

There are three of the rural health 
nurses in St. Louis county, a county 
70x50 miles in size. Their work is ed- 
ucational rather than bedside nursing. 
When called the nurse gives the pa- 
tient nursing care and demonstrates 
that care to some one in attendance. 
In serious cases she will call every 
two or three days, staying only as long 
as is needed to give nursing instruc- 
tions. She is not supposed to attend 
confinement cases unless called in by 
the attending physician, but she is sup- 
posed to visit and advise with the ex- 
pectant mother, and to call after con- 
finement to demonstrate the care and 
feeding of the babies. She is not re- 
quired to make night calls. 

Any one who is destitute may also 
call upon her, and she recommends 
them to the welfare bureau. She-may 
be consulted free by anyone in her 


patient’s home, on any subject pertain- 
ing to the health or welfare of the com- 
munity at large. She has clinics in 
diet, nutrition, care of babies, first aid, 
etc. These meetings are largely at- 
tended. She says women walk as far 
as five miles to a clinic. Refresh- 
ments of substantial nature are fur- 
nished by the community club or 
hostess. 

In the district we were visiting there 
is no doctor for a radius of thirty 
miles. It is not hard to picture the 
service rendered here by a _ county 
nurse. 





The Thumb Sucking Baby 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What can I do to break my baby of 
sucking his thumb?” 

Some mothers “put a stocking over 
the little hand; others put a piece of 
adhesive tape about the thumb; oth- 
ers use a guard. After struggling with 
five thumb suckers we feel that the 
best thing to do is to watch the baby 
early and prevent, if possible, the for- 
mation of the habit. Put on the little 
stocking, and pin it to the sleeve, but 
do not depend on that. Whenever the 
thumb goes towards the mouth, gen- 
tly pull it down, at the same time say- 
ing, “No, no.” The persistent child 
will doubtless try to swallow his whole 
fist when deprived of the thumb. Do 
not permit a child to have a pacifier. 
Wash the mouth with coo water often 
and give frequent drinks. 

The habit of thumb sucking causes 
adenoids and deformed palate. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Peter Rabbit’s Big Cousin 


You remember, Peter's cousin, Jumper 
the Hare, was very timid because he had 
always lived in the Great Woods. Now, 
while Peter is getting his breakfast, Red- 
dy Fox is planning to grab him and eat 
him, because he looks so plump and fat, 
and because he owes Peter a grudge. 


Keddy Fox licked his chops again. He 
looked this way and he looked that way, 
but he could see no one watching. Old 
Mother West Wind had gone on about 
her business. 'The Merry Little Breezes 
were over at the Smiling Pool, paying 
their respects to Great-Grandfather Frog. 
Even jolly, round, red Mr. Sun was behind 
a cloud. From his hiding-place Reddy 
could not see Johnny Chuck or Jimmy 
Skunk or Happy Jack Squirrel or Sammy 
Jay. “No one will know what becomes 
of Peter Rabbit,”’ thought Reddy Fox. 

Very cautiously Reddy Fox crept out 

























conditions. 


—and depends more upon the selection of 
proper food than upon ayything else. 


The reason is simple—the right kind of food 
digests promptly and is absorbed into the blood 
for building sound tissue; while food that di- 
gests slowly may ferment and lead to serious 


Grape-Nuts—the delicious cereal food made 
from whole wheat flour and malted barley— 
is so easy to digest that even delicate people 
and young children thrive on it. 


This is only natural, because Grape-Nuts is 
baked for 20 hours, which transforms and par- 
tially pre-digests the starch elements, resulting 
in easy digestion and quick assimilation. 


Served with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is 
a complete food—and along with its nutritive 
qualities is that wonderful flavor! 


“There’s a Reason’’ for Grape-Nuts 


Sold by grocers everywhere 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. 











had dared to strike him such a blow? 
Reddy forgot all about Peter Rabbit. 
With another snarl he rushed at Jumper 
the Hare. 

Then it happened again. As light as a 
feather, Jumper leaped over him, and as 
he passed, those big hind legs, at which 
Reddy Fox had laughed, came back with 
a kick that knocked all the breath out 
of Reddy Fox. 

Reddy Fox was furious. Twice more 
he sprang, and twice more he was sent 
sprawling, with the breath knocked out 
of his body. That was enough, Tucking 
his tail between his legs, Reddy Fox 
sneaked away toward the Green Forest. 
As he ran he heard Peter Rabbit thump- 
ing in the old brier patch. 

“I'm safe,’ signaled Peter Rabbit. 





from behind the bush into the tall mea- 
dow grass. Flat on his stomach he crept 
inch by inch. Every few minutes he 


stonped to listen and to peep over at 
the sweet-clover bed. There sat Peter 
Rabbit, eating, eating, eating the ten- 


der young clover as if he had not a care 
in the world but to fill his little round 
stomach. 

Nearer and nearer crawled Reddy Fox. 
Now he was almost near enough to spring. 


“Thump, thump, thump, thump! The 
coast is clear,’’ replied Jumper the Hare. 
Reddy Fox looked back from the edge 
of the Green Forest and gnashed his teeth, 
Peter Rabbit and Jumper the Hare were 
rubbing noses and contentedly eating ten- 
der young clover leaves. 

‘‘Now who’s the coward?” jeered Sam- 
my Jay from the top of the Lone Pine. 
Reddy Fox said nothing, but slunk out 
of sight. Late that afternoon he sat on 





“Thump, thump, thump!” The sound 
came from the brier patch. 

“Thump, thump!” 

This last time it was Peter Rabbit hit- 
ting the ground with one of his hind feet. | 
He had stopped eating and was sitting | 
up very straight. 

“Thump, thump, thump!” came the sig- 
nal from the brier patch. | 
“Thump, thump!” responded Peter Rab- | 
bit, and started to run. 

With a snarl, Reddy Fox sprang after y 
him "hen the thing happened. Reddy 
Fox caught a glimpse of something going 
over him and at the same time he re- 
ceived a blow that rolled him over and 
over in the grass. 
In an instant he 
had whirlea about, his yellow with 
anger. There right in front of him sat 
Jumper, the Hare. Reddy Fox could 
hardly believe his own eyes! Could it 


’ 


was on his feet and 


eyes 





district eithem. at her office or at the 


be that Jumper the Hare, the coward, 





the hill at the top of the Crooked Little 
Path, and looked down on the Green Mea- 


dows. Over near the Smiling Pool were 
gathered all the little meadow people, 
having the jolliest time in the world. 


While he watched they joined hands in a 
big circle and began to dance, Johnny 
Chuck, Jimmy Skunk, Bobby Coon, Little 
Joe Otter, Billy Mink, Happy Jack Squir- 
rel, Striped Chipmunk, Danny Meadow 
Mouse, Peter Rabbit, Spotty the Turtle, 
even Great-Grandfather Frog and old Mr. 
Toad. And in the middle, sitting up very 
straight, was Jumper the Hare 

And since that day Peter Rabbit has 
been prouder than ever of his big cousin, 
Jumper the Hare, for now no one calls 
him a coward. 

¢Next week starts the 
entitled, ‘“‘Mother West Wind’s Neigh- 
bors,”’ the first of which tells us why 
Johnny Chuck does not like Blacky the 
Crow,) 


series of stories 





Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being 
J restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear- 
r ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
, Drams, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
‘Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
Medicine hut effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective fn the natural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft,safe and comfortable. 


ite +4 for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and testimonials 


WILSON KAK DRUM CO., Incorporated 
1138 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY¥ 


DAISY FLY KILLE 











PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTKACTS AND KILLS 
% ALL FLIES. Neat, 
clean,ornamenta! ,con- 
venient, cheap. Lasts 
all season. ade of 
metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
5 by EXPRESS, 
J prepa d, $1.25. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
















Fly Covers! 


Made of White Osnaburg 
Government Cloth. 
Large size. Durabie. Body 
and breast only. Shipped on 
approval. Price each per 
horse $1.08. Parce! Post 
Prepatd or C, O. D. 

T.F. PEEL, Migr. of Fly Covers 
Box 31, SIBLEY. 1OWA 

















WANTED A good farmer, preferably American 


of German descent, to réht or pur- 
chase a farm ian a community of German descent 
people, i. Redwood County, Minnesota. The farm 
is a half section farm, with excellent bulidings, and 
adapted to both agriculture and stock raising. 
The farm will be rented on good terms, or will be 
sold with a very small payment dewn and 2 long 
time for balance. Address HERMAN C, SCHMAHL, 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota. . 














Effective July6 


PRICE 


on ALL Sizes of 
Pennsylvania 


AACUUM CUP 


CORD AND FABRIC TIRES 
AND “TON TESTED” TUBES 











For Instance— 
VACUUM CUP TIRES: 
30«3% - $1195 
32x corn $2925 
“TON TESTED” TUBES: 
30*3% - $195 
32x4 $325 


Remember- Reduction Applies 


to ALL Sizrs- Quality Unchanged 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO.OF AMERICA, INC. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 








Remarkable Demand Greets 












F. O. B. FACTORY 
1% H. P. Battery Equipt 






The enthusiastic welcome accorded this “Z” Engine New low priceson 
proves it meets the popular demand as regards both other“Z” Engines 
dependability and price. It delivers more than rated With high-tension 
horsepower, has simple high-tension battery ignition, magneto and 
control lever gives six speed changes. Over 300,000 “‘Z’’ ling 
Engines in use. See your dealer or write us. a6 = .—e 2 

6 H.P._.. 160.00 

FAIRBANKS. MORSE & (0. snseme 
t to 

"tS 





Manufacturers 

















Chicago 
: Highest quality— 


1 eid bs wetehe po Products 


~~: Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
** andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


2% APpoLio-Krrstone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
&=% rust-resistant sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, 
‘lumes, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for the 
eystone added below regular trade mark. Keystone Copper Steel is also 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


“=. "a AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originaily by Henry Wallace, with such slight c/*nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


b issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
cats by any other paper unti) special written permission bas been obtained. 







This statement may not always apply to 








Daniel and the Lions 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 23, 1922. Daniel, 6:10-23.) 


“And when Daniel knew that the 
writing was signed, he went into his 
house (now his windows were open in 
his chamber toward Jerusalem); and 
he kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day, and prayed, and gave thanks be- 
fore his God, as he did aforetime. (11) 
Then these men assembled together, 
and found Daniel making petition and 
supplication before his God. (12) Then 
they came near, and spake before the 
king concerning the king’s interdict: 
Hast thou not signed an interdict, that 
any man that shall make petition unto 
any god or man within thirty days, 
save unto thee, O king, shall be cast 
into the den of lions? The king an- 
swered and said, The thing is true, ac- 
cording to the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not. (13) 
Then answered they and said before 
the king, That Daniel, who is of the 
captivity of the children of Judah, re- 
gardeth not thee, O king, nor the inter- 
dict that thou hast signed, but maketh 
his petition three times a day. (14) 
Then the king, when he heard these 
words, was sore displeased, and set 
his heart on Daniel to deliver him; and 
he labored till the going down of the 
sun to rescue him. (15) Then these 
men assembled together unto the king, 
and said unto the king, Know, O king, 
that it is a law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that no interdict nor statute 
which the king establisheth may be 
changed. (16) Then the king com- 
manded, and they brought Daniel, and 
cast him into the den of lions. Now 
the king spake and said unto Daniel, 
Thy God whom thou servest continual- 
ly, he will deliver thee. (17) And a 
stone was brought and laid upon the 
mouth of the den, and the king sealed 
it with his own signet, and with the 
signet of his lords; that nothing might 
be changed concerning Daniel. (18) 
Then the king went to his palace, and 
passed the night fasting; neither were 
instruments of music brought before 
him: and his sleep fled from him. (19) 
Then the king arose very early in the 
morning, and went in haste unto the 
den of lions. (20) And when he came 
near unto the den to Daniel, he cried 
with a lamentable voice; the king 
spake and said to Daniel, O Daniel, 
servant of the living God, is thy God, 
whom thou servest continually, able to 
deliver thee from the lions? (21) Then 
said Daniel unto the king, O king, live 
forever. (22) My God hath sent an an- 
gel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, 
and they have not hurt me; forasmuch 
as before him innocency was found in 
me; and also before thee, O king, have 
I done no hurt. (23) Then was the 
king exceeding glad, and commanded 
that they should take Daniel up out of 
the den, and no manner of hurt was 
found upon him, because he had trust- 
ed in his God.” 





Once more the scene changes. Baby- 
lon is fallen. Semitic civilization as a 
world-controlling power has gone down 
never to rise again. It is one of the 
greatest crises in the world’s history. 
In the downfall of Babylon, polytheism, 
or the worship of many gods, received 
a blow from which it never afterwards 
fully recovered. Darius for a brief 
time is on the throne, to be followea 


| shortly after by his nephew, Cyrus, 


the son of his sister. The downfall of 
Babylon at the hands of Cyrus is wel- 
comed by the Jewish people with a 
shout of joy. Isaiah (46:11) calls him 














“a ravenous bird from the east,” the 


eagle of Persia which long ago blazed 
on its standards. In chapter 44:28, 
Isaiah exclaims: “Thus saith the Lord, 
é . . That saith of Cyrus, He is my 
shepherd, and shall perform all my 
pleasure.” And in chapter 45:1, “Thus 
saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cy- 
rus, whose right hand I have holden, to 
subdue nations before him,” and in 
45:5, “I will gird thee, though thou hast 
not known me.” And there was a good 
reason for it, for the Persian, like the 
Jew, was a monotheist, a worshiper of 
one god. They were the only nation in 
the world which in any sense ap- 
proached the Israelites in acknowledg- 
ing the unity of the Godhead. Of all 
the Gentile forms of faith, the Persian 
was the most simple and spiritual. 
They had an almost fanatical abhor- 
rence of idols. Herodotus, who visited 
the country a hundred years after- 
ward, thus describes their worship: 
“They have no images of the gods, no 
temples, no altars, and consider the 
use of them a sign of folly.” They ac- 
knowledged one god, Ormuzd, as the 
source of life and light to all good 
things, while Ahfiman was the source 
of evil, death and darkness. The divine 
purpose in permitting the occurrence 
of the events narrated in the sixth 
chapter, in which the lesson is found, 
was evidently to demonstrate that the 
God of the chosen people, Jehovah, was 
the Supreme Ruler over all. “I form 
the light and create darkness: I make 
peace and create evil: I the Lord do 
all these things.” (Isaiah, 45:7.) 

It is not at all surprising that the 
events narrated heretofore -occurred, 
and just when they did. Darius was 
for a short time the ruler, while the 
real power was his nephew Cyrus, the 
general, and afterward his successor. 
Darius was an old man, and evidently 
a weak one. In reorganizing the gov- 
ernment, he naturally gave a chief 
place to Daniel, who had predicted the 
fall of Belshazzar and the Babylonian 
dominion. In the first verse of the 
chapter we are told that he set over 
the government, which we suppose to 
be the government of Babylon and not 
of the whole empire, one hundred and 
twenty satraps or rulers, each over a 
province, and over these three presi- 
dents, of which Daniel was one (verse 
2, and subsequently made Daniel the 
president of the triumvirate (verse 3), 
making him practically prime minister 
of the kingdom, and second only to 
Darius. These one hundred and twenty 
rulers and the two of the triumvirate 
were probably some of them of native 
or Babylonian blood, others Medo-Per- 
sians; but in either case the elevation 
of a Jew, who was of neither blood, 
would naturally awaken feelings of 
envy and jealousy. No politician likes 
to see a man of a third party, or even 
of his own party, promoted over the 
heads of those who have come up in 
the regular order of succession. If 
there was not a very bitter feeling 
aroused against Daniel politicians of 
those days were of much better stuff 
than those which manipulate the poli- 
cies of states and nations in these 
later days. 

This, however, was not by any means 
the greatest cause of jealousy. There 
was no regular system of taxation in 
those times; nor, in fact, is there any 
regular system in many oriental coun- 
tries today. As in the time of the 
Savior, under the Romans, the require- 
ments of the kingdom in the way of 
taxes were doubtless apportioned to 
the different provinces according to 
their supposed ability to pay, and were 
farmed out to under-officers at a fixed 
price, the officer undertaking to collect 
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from the people. There was every op- 

portunity, therefore, for vast pecula- 
tion, and the honest man was the man 
most of all to be dreaded; and Daniel 
was an honest man. 

“Then the presidents and. the satraps 
sought to find occasion against Daniel 
as touching the kingdom; but they 
could find no occasion nor fault; foras- 
much as he was faithful, neither was 
there any error or fault found in him.” 
When a lot of political scoundrels get 
together, the first thing they do is to 
see that every one of them is tarred 
with the same stick. They have then 
every motive and instinct to work to- 
gether, and until every individual is 
smirched, there can be no successful 
peculation. It was the common com- 
plaint in Cuba that no honest merchant 
could do business at the port. He was 
obliged to either fall in with the 
thieves who were swindling the gov- 
ernment, or quit trading at that point. 
It is this supposed necessity of conniv- 
ing at crooked things in the way of 
business or politics that renders it so 
difficult to conduct either on Christian 
principles. In Daniel, we have a shin- 
ing example of the honest man main- 
taining his integrity amo what is 
evidently a lot of thieves. This ex- 
plains verse 5: “We shall not find any 
occasion against this Daniel, except we 
find it against him concerning the law 
of his God.” They knew that Daniel 
would not steal or connive as the pre- 
siding officer of the triumvirate at any 
kind of theft. They knew also that he 
would at the same time be faithful to 
his righteous convictions and to the 
law of his God. Hence, in order to at 
the same time flatter a weak man and 
destroy a strong one who was in their 
way, they proposed to the king a de 
cree that no man should ask a petition 
of any god or man for thirty days save 
of the king, under penalty of being cast 
into the den of lions, which, we pre- 
sume, was the ordinary method of exe- 
cuting criminals. This was a piece of 
very subtle flattery, for, under the 
Medo-Persians, there were no gods or 
images, and the king was supposed to 
be the living personification of Or- 
muzd, and as such his decrees were re- 
garded as unchangeable as the decrees 
of God Himself. 

The weak king signed the decree, 
not being shrewd enough to see that 
its real aim was not a compliment to 
him, but the destruction of one of his 
most favored servants. 


Daniel was aware of the decree, but 
calmly faced it, in the confidence that 
the God whom he served would in 
some way see him thru. He went into 
the house, did not even close the win- 
dow of the chamber looking toward 
Jerusalem, toward which he was accus- 
tomed to pray, and kneeled and prayed 
as he was accustomed to do. This was 
precisely what the conspirators expect- 
ed, and they therefore came before the 
king, quoting the decree and the pen- 
alty, and the fact that, like the decrees 
of God, it was unchangeable, and al- 
leged that Daniel, of the children of 
the captivity, paid no attention to it 
whatever, and was thus in open rebel- 
lion against the supreme law of the 
kingdom. It is to the credit of Darius, 
weak man that he was, that he did his 
best during the whole day, laboring un- 
til the going down of the sun, to find 
some expedient by which he would be 
able to deliver Daniel. He had enough 
faith to say to Daniel: “Thy God whom 
thou servest continually, he will deliv- 
er thee.’ The stone was brought, 
Sealed with the king’s signet and the 
Signet of his lords,( and Darius went 
to his palace and passed the night fast- 
ing and sleepless. He was welcomed 
the next morning with the usual excla- 
Mation of the prophet: “O king, live 
forever!” and Daniel’s answer as to 
the king’s question as to whether his 
God was able to deliver him from the 
lions was the announcement: “My God 
hath sent his angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt 
te; forasmuch as before him inno- 
fency was found in me: and also be- 
fore thee, O king, have I done no hurt.” 


impious law he declared to be no hurt 
and no wrong. 

The penalty executed on his accus- 
ers, looked at in the light of today, 
would shew Darius to be what in fact 
the Greeks described him to be, a cruel 
as well as a weak king. His accusers 
were cast into the den of lions, exe- 
cuted, as we would say, with their chil- 
dren and their wives. This, in point of 
fact, was the common practice, and 
from this point of view not inconsist- 
ent with the decree recorded in verses 
26 and 27: “I make a decree, That in 
all the dominion of my kingdom, men 
tremble and fear before the God of 
Daniel, for he is the living God, and 
steadfast forever, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed, and his 
dominion shall be even unto the end. 
He delivereth and rescueth, and he 
worketh signs and wonders in heaven 
andinearth, .. .” 

Miraculous the deliverance was. It 
was so regarded by Darius himself; 
and hard as was the trial of this aged 
servant of God, it served the great 
purpose of convincing the ruler of this 
overmastering kingdom, the greatest 
then existing on earth, that Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, was the Supreme 
Ruler over all, the just, the righteous, 
the all-powerful judge of the earth. As 
the deliverance of the Hebrew young 
men furnishes an example of the High- 
er Power in Babylon under Babylonian 
rule, the deliverance of Daniel furnish- 
es an equally striking example of the 
Higher Law under the Medo-Persian 
rule. As stated in a previous lesson, 
it is the men who believe in a power 
mightier than kings, constitutions or 
the voice of the people, who have given 
us the liberties and privileges, civil 
and righteous, that we now enjoy. 





Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





ey 1448 oe 
1357—Ladies’ 


No. 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 
sure. Size 36 requires 3% 
material with % yard 


House Dress—Cut in 
42 and 44 inches bust mea- 
yards 36-inch 
36-inch contrasting, 


and 1 yard braid. While a house dress 
must be practical and preferably easy to 
make, it must also look well. In addition 


to these good features, this style has the 


always becoming long waist line and the 
dress may be slipped over the head. 

No. 1456—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36. 38 and 40 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material with 1% yards 36-inch 
contrasting. The uneven hem-line is al- 
ways effective in making a straight skirt 
graceful. This frock of white and celored 
linene is simply made, for any weman who 
sews at all could make it in about two 
days. You could also make this style of 
gingham, using plain gingham for the 
waist and checked or plaid gingham for 
the skirt. 





in other words, his disobedience to the 
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Of Course, you want the 
utmost in _— from the 
roofing you buy. That 
roofingis MULE HIDE. 
If you don’t know a 
MULE-HIDE dealer, 
write us and we will | 
send you the name ofa | 
dealer who willgive you | 
the service you want. 
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inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material with % yard 36- 
inch contrasting and 4 yard 22-inch lin- 
ing. A charmingly simple frock that 
would look well in jersey or linen is shown 
opening in front and rolled to form revers 
or buttoned to the throat. A tailored fin- 
ish is given with the aid of an inset pock- 
et on each side. 

No. 1448—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 
4,6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material. Straight line frocks 
that fall from the shoulder sponsor an 
idea of simplicity and extreme youthful- 
ness. It isn’t a hard problem for the busy 
mother in medium circumstances nowa- 
days to dress her children attractively, 
for their clothes most certainly do not in- 
volve much expenditure of money or time. 
This little dress could be made easily in 
an afternoon. The novel pockets are in- 
cluded in the pattern. 

No. 1446—Girls’ Jumper Dress—Cut in 

sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch material for dress 
and 1% yards 36-inch material for guimpe. 
The most fastidious young person would 
be pleased with a sleeveless frock like this 
if it were made of Japanese crepe with a 
guimpe of dotted Swiss or printed lawn. 
No. 1449—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material. A cool looking dress 
that would answer well as a Sunday dress 
and that would complete her wardrobe of 
summer toggery is shown for the tiny girl. 
It doesn't require much of anything to 
make a dress like this. 
These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send ali orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





CORN PULP FOR SOUPS 
It takes a good deal of corn to fill a 
can with corn pulp for soups, but once 
the can is filled, it goes a long ways. Take 
corn fresh from the stalk, prepare as for 
the table, then score each row of grains 
with a sharp knife, and with the back of 
the knife press out the pulp. Pack into 
sterilized jars and process as usual. If a 
milk soup is wanted, add hot milk at 
serving time, with butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. It is also good added to toma- 





No. 1388—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress—- 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


toes half and half. This may be done 
either before or after canning. 
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MULE-HIDE 


NOT A KICK 


IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


AND -— 


SHINGLES 
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Watch For It 


Along roadsides it points out 
the way to dependable dealers 
in building material. 


dle of shingles it insures your — 
getting the utmost in roofing — 
economy and protection. 


Watch for it. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 
Offices and Factory: 
447TH TO 45TH STREET ON OAKLEY 


“Not a Kick ina Million Feet.” 
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On yards or stores it identifies — 
them as the place where the — 
best roofing is sold. ; 
On a roll of roofing or a bun- | 
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CHICAGO 


in the Heart of the Loop 


Convenient to all theaters, 
@ railway stations, the retail and 
wholesale districts, by living atthe | 


IMORRISON HOTEL 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 


Clark and Madison Sts. 
‘The Home.e“the 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Constipation in Chickens 


Constipation is caused by lack of 
exercise and by wrong feeding. When 
the grain ration is well balanced with 
green feed there is not likely to be 
constipation unless it is caused by the 
condition known as “pasting up”, or 
the matting of the feathers from diar- 
rhea which sometimes causes an ob- 
struction of the passage. When past- 
ing up occurs, soak the mass with 
warm suds and remove. Apply a little 
carbolized vaseline about the vent, feed 
the grain in litter, little and often, to 
keep the chicks scratching, give a dose 
of castor oil or epsom salts, and in- 
crease the amount of green food. 

For an adult fowl, as much as two 
teaspoonfuls of castor oil or one-third 
to one-half teaspoonful of epsom salts 
may be given. For chicks up to five 
weeks, ten grains of epsom salts. 

Sometimes constipation is caused by 
the obstruction of worms. It is well 
to determine the cause of constipation 
before treating. 


Fine Poultry Building at Ames 


“The Col- 
lege, at Ames 

“Construction work on the new poul- 
try building on the land recently ac- 
quired at the south end of Welch ave- 
nue has been started, and should be 
completed and equipped when college 
opens next fall. 

“The building will be 40x60 feet, 
fireproof thruout, and will cost $18,000. 
In addition to the main building there 
will be ten semi-monitor laying houses 
accommodating 1,500 hens, and twenty- 
five colony houses constructed.” 

We suggest that those of our readers 


Alumnus” of Iowa State 


says: 


who are expecting to build this fall 
take note of the semi-monitor top 
house, known as the “Iowa house.” 


Blue-prints of this are to be had from 
the college for 15 cents. The normal 
instinct of poultry breeders seems to 
be to adapt a house to their needs and 
location rather than to follow a plan. 
We advise consulting with the poultry 
department at Ames before making 
any changes in the plans they send 
out. 





The Family Cat 


Our friend was telling us of her 
chickens. “Il had four hundred in one 
bunch,” she said. “I kept thinking ev- 
ery morning that my bunch of chickens 
looked thinner, but I never counted 
them until I found the family cat in 
the long grass with one of my chicks. 
Then I counted and I had only 350 
chicks, and we don't have that cat any 
more, tho the children cried and I felt 
as tho a good friend had deceived me.” 

The family cat is often more dis- 
posed to take the neighbor's chickers 
than his family’s. Inasmuch as a cat’s 
instincts are to catch birds, and baby 
chicks are the same as birds to him, it 
is well to keep an eye on every cat, 
and prevent its fattening on expensive 
meats. 


The Advantage of Fresh Air 


To get prize winning chickens, keep 
them in small groups. Given the same 
start, care and feed, if one group of 
the hatch is crowded, and the other 
given an abundance of room and fresh 


air, the fresh-air group will put on 
more flesh, grow a better frame and 
have better color than the crowded 
ones. 


When chicks show the white feather 
in their adult plumage, it is not neces- 
sarily a.yellow streak of bad blood; it 
may be the white flag of truce, a signal 
to be heeded. 

Separate the young cockerels from 
the pullets, but do not leave them in 


knows it is hurt. 








adjoining yards. Given the right kind 
of care, cockerels will stand pretty 
close confinement if necessary; of the 
two, the pullets will get more benefit 
from free range than the cockerels. 





Vent Gleet 


A trouble which is prevalent in sum- 
mer is vent gleet; an inflammation of 
the vent and cloaca of fowls. It is of 
the nature of a venereal disease. The 
vent area is infected, with an offensive 
odor. The fowl is constantly voiding 
small droppings. The vent is swollen 
and reddened. If fowls peck at the 
vent, the irritated surface becomes ul- 
cerated. There is an odor to the eggs 
laid. 

In such cases, remove the males from 
the flock as they spread the disease, 
and isolate the known victims. Cresol 
in two per cent solution may be in- 
jected into the cloaca twice daily. Cau- 
tion must be used in handling fowls af- 
fected, and the hands not put to the 
face or eyes. 





Dosage of Epsom Salts 


The dosages for epsom salts are as 
follows: Age one to five weeks, 10 
grains; five to ten weeks, 15 grains; 
ten to fifteen weeks, 20 grains; fifteen 
weeks to six months, 30 grains; six 
months to one year, 30 to 35 grains; 
one year and over, 40 to 45 grains. 

These figures have been worked out 
by Gage and Opperman. To facilitate 
figuring quickly the number of ounces 
required for treating a number of birds, 
they furnish the following information 
concerning equivalent weights: One 
pound avoirdupois equals 7,000 grains, 
one ounce avoirdupois equals 437.5 
grains, one pound troy or apothecary 
equals 480 grains. 





Burn Carcasses 
The big bottle flies are abundant in 


early spring as well as later. There 
are several kinds of flies that infest 
wounds on animals, and all of them 


breed in decaying animal matter. The 
bureau of entomology tells us that if 
all dead animals could be disposed of 
properly, no cases of infestation of liv- 
ing animals would occur. 

A wound on a fine bird often causes 
death because of the depredations of 
these flies. It is not unusual for a bird 
to be in bad shape before the owner 
The only safe way is 
to burn dead animals, and disinfect a 
wound promptly. Limber neck has 
been traced directly to the eating of 
carrion by the victim. 

Chard is a good plant for the poultry 
yard. The bulletin of the New York 
State College of Agriculture says of 
this vegetable: 

“Chard is simply a beet with more 
leaves and less root than other beets. 
If you like beet greens you will like 
chard. It is a ‘cut and come again’ 
crop, the outer larger leaves only be- 
ing gathered each time and the young 
inner leaves left to develop. The cul- 
ture is the same as that of other beets, 
but more space, eight inches at least, 
should be allowed between plants.” 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
129 W. 24th St., New York 




















German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
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constructed 


ALPHA CEMENT poultry house 
improves sanitation—checks ver- 
min, bars outratsand minks. Your 
hens, in such a fine home, will pro- 


duce more eggs. 


The local ALPHA CEMENT dealer has 
a special Service Sheet giving building 
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improvements, 
that interest you and for a copy of 
ALPHA CEMENT—How to Use It, 
a 104-page, illustrated Handbook 
on cement construction. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
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details of a permanent poultry 


house, as well as valuable sheets 
on numerous other buildings and 


Ask him for those 


=~ PORTLAND 2 140 8. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
EASTON, PA. 
€ Bette ee - oe a . new York 
“ ston iladelphia ittsburg timore 
PLANTS AT; Alpha, N. J. Cementon, N. Y. 
=, ja Jamesville, N.Y. Manheim, W.Va. Martins Creek, Pa. 
= La Balle, Ill. Bellevue, Mich. Ironton, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 








BABY CHICKS 








King Chick Hatchery Prices 


De not delay your order to write first--erder 
from this advertisement. 100 per cent 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Laros strain Price per 100 
Eng. W. June July 
RAMRIERS 4 0 kincovsbavensanved $15 ei4 
Brown Leghorns “‘Ever-Lay-Strain”.. 15 1 
Barred Rocke, Imp. Ringlets and Mit- 





tendorff Bred-to-lay strain........... 16 15 
Pure bred Barred Rocks.............. 15 14 
R. Il. Reds, 8. and R. C.........-.++-+. 15 14 
8. C. Reds, Special matings........... 17 15 
WIGS WIERGOLES.... ccc csccccsccces 16 15 
Regal Dorcas Wyand., White Rocks.. 16 15 
I ae 16 15 


June and July Chix are Profitable 
Get our Free Direction on Raising "Em. 


King Chick Hatchery, Box D, lowa City, lowa 


Reference: First National Bank. 


OUR NEW PRICES 


$11.00 to $16.00 per 100. July and 
August. Barred and White Rocks and 8. C. 
Reds, 613.00; White Wyandottes, 614; Buff Or- 
pingtons, $16.00; Assorted, all heavy, $11.00: 
Parent stock, selected for heavy laying, 
postpaid, full live delivery guaranteed. 


WAPSLE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 807 Independence, Ia. 























Full Blooded Qual- 
ity CHICKS Only 


CUT PRICES 







Assorted, odds and ends . ; . Sec each 
Ss. C. White Leghorns (American 
and English-American strains)......... Sc each 
. © White Leghorns (Barron, 
strictly imported strain) .. ......... 12¢ each 
. ©. Brown Leghorns.............. 9c each 
ANCOMAS ............ . , ( 
Barred Rocks >10c each 
S.C. KR. I. Reds ie 
. ©. BR. i. Reds cool 
White Rocks ....... oe - pile each 
Whitc Wyandottes...... \ 
Black Minorcas...... u ae each 


Buff Orpingtons........ 
ct?" These prices good wh 
chicks. No discount on large quantities 
Order from this advertisement. Last hatch Aug. 
18th. We pay the postage. %@% alive delivery to 
your door. Order today and get service. Fifty 


thousand chicks weekly. 
FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


Y y @ 20,000 per 
B A B Y ( H | C K S week. Prompt 
delivery. Pure Sheppard strain Anconas $11.00 per 
100; Barred and White Rocks, 8. C. Reds and Black 
Minorcas $12.00; White Wyandottes $13.00; Buff 
Orpingtons $15.50; White. Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
$10.00; Broilers 9.00. Postpaid. 97% live delivery 
guaranteed. Order direct for quick shipments or write 
for circulars. Hillview Poultry Farm, Bellevue, Ia. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 











JGGLAND chicks, $10 per 100, 500 for $47.50, 1000 

for $90.00; 8. C. W. Leghorns. Prepaid. Guar- 
anteed. Promptshipment. Catalog. Eggland Farms, 
Dept. W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





POULTRY. 
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White and Brown Leghorn 


Pullets and Cockerels for Sale 


in late June, July and August 10—12 weeks old 
The White Leghorns are choice Tom Barrons 
the Brown Leghorns, the famous “Ever-lay’’ 
strain. Both bred for egg production. Our 
White Leghorn flock gave highest average eg¢ 
production of any experimented farm reporting 
to Ames last year. Average pullet egg yield in 
November and December 1921 60%, still at it 
These pullets are extra choice stock. 
Write for prices. 


Irving King & Sons, Box M,  towa City, lowa 

















SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
Top notch, big type, heavy boned cock birds at 

one-half price; 8 cock birds at €2.00 each; 2 cock 

birds at $4.00 each, Shipped on approval. 

MKS. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, Iowa- 


i 4 i for broilers and 4! 
Highest Prices Paid £; brotiers ano © 
poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 
square deal always. C. E. MeNEILL & CO., 25 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, I)linola. 








DOGS. 
nnn neem 
COTCH COLLIE PUPS, four months old: 
\) excellent heel driving strain. Females, 98.00. 
Also male one year old, excellent cattle dog, ¢12.10- 
JAMES FARRELL, Bellevue, lowa. 


EAUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska- 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute thetr experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








American Jersey Meeting 

Jersey breeders who attended the 
annual meeting of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club at New York City on 
June 7, were encouraged to note from 
the reports of officials that the Jer- 
sey breed has never been in a more 
favorable position than at present. De- 
spite depressing conditions, the regis- 
tration of Jerseys rose to 43,000 during 
the past year, the highest annual reg- 
istration in the history of the club. The 
depression was, however, reflected in 
the transfers, which fell off by 10,000 
from the previous year. The club’s in- 
come has risen to $238,000 and during 
the past year nearly $60,000 has been 
used in promotion work for the breed. 
The present membership of the club is 
976. 

The secretary’s report also showed 
that during the past fiscal year there 
were over 920 Jersey herds doing test- 
ing and 3,238 yearly Register of Merit 
records were aecepted during the year. 
There are now 20,058 Register of Merit 
records which average 8,3€1 pounds of 
milk, 448 pounds of butter-fat and a 
fat percentage of 5.36. The growth in 
testing is indicated by the fact that 
during the year 1913-14 there were 195 
herds engaged in the work. 

O. H. Baker reported upon the ac- 
tivities of the extension department of 
the club and catied attention to the 
fact that there are now about 400 local 
Jersey organizations. 

At the meeting it was moved to au- 
thorize the board of directors to em- 
ploy a managing director for the club 
with a view of relieving the president 
of some of the duties which now take 
up much of his time. A resolution was 
passed recommending that the club 
premiums at fairs and expositions be 
discontinued and that the funds for- 
merly used for this purpose be used in 
educational work at fairs. The meet- 
ing also recommended that the 1923 
meeting be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
instead of New York City. 

M. D. Munn, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was unanimously re-elected president 
of the club and George T. Chaffee, of 
New York, was re-elected treasurer. 
Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., Potsdam, N. Y., 
was named director and vice-president. 
Other directors chosen were: Ed C. 
Lasater, Falfurrias, Texas; A. H. Hen- 
derson, Ruston, La., and W. A. Brewer- 
ton, Chicago, Il. 





Creameries Save Money by Co- 
operative Shipping 


Twenty-five carloads of Minnesota 
coéperative creamery butter are now 
going to eastern markets each week, 
under the consolidated marketing plan 
put into operation by the Minnesota 
Coéperative Creameries Association, 
Ine. 

The association has announced that 
the average net savings to the cream- 
eries in freight rates have amounted 
to more than 50 cents on every hun- 
dred pounds shipped in car lots during 
the past three months. On twenty-five 
carloads a week, this means a saving 
of $3,750 every seven days to the 
creameries that are organized for car- 
lot marketing. It is pointed out that, 
after paying all dues to the state asso- 
ciation, these creameries would still 
have a net saving, over all expenses 
of consolidated marketing, amounting 
to $1,275 a week. The saving is brought 
about by obtaining lower freight rates 
on carload lots. 

One codperative creamery, according 
to association reports, has made a net 
saving of $304.37 on eight shipments of 
butter marketed under the association 
plan. Its dues for that period would 
amount to only $184.29. In eight weeks, 











the state agency saved that one cream- 
ery, above all costs, $120.08. 

The principle of a state-wide organ- 
ization of creameries for the purpose 
of reducing marketing costs would ap- 
pear to be well adapted to Iowa condi- 
tions. Towa creameries have a good 
opportunity to duplicate the Minnesota 
savings by adopting this plan. 





A Fly Spray 

The ravages of flies in the dairy 
barn can be partially checked by spray- 
ing the cows with a fly spray. A num- 
ber of good sprays are on the market. 
One of these may be used, or the in- 
gredients of the spray may be bought 
and mixed on the farm. A. spray com- 
monly used by Iowa dairymen and rec- 
ommended by the dairy section at 
Iowa State College, is made by mixing 
four and one-half quarts of coal tar 
dip, four and one-half quarts of fish 
oil, three quarts of coal oil, three quarts 
of whale oil and one and one-half 
quarts of oil of tar. Dissolve three 
pounds of laundry soap, add the spray 
mixture and dilute the whole to thirty 
gallons with lukewarm soft water. 

This spray is not very expensive and 
will keep the flies off the cows with- 
out damaging the hides of the cows. 
Thirty gallons of this mixture will 
spray forty cows twice daily for ten 
days. 





Nebraska Bull Association 


The first codéperative bull associa- 
tion in Nebraska has been organized 
in Saunders county. As in other simi- 


lar associations, the members will be 
arranged in several groups or blocks, 
those in each block having about the 
same total number of cows and all 
using the same bull. This association 
has five blocks to start with, and as 
many more are planned. The bulls 
will be the joint property of the asso- 
ciation, and every two years they will 
be shifted from one block to another. 

The form of organization in Saun- 
ders county will be slightly different 
from most bull associations, in that 
the blocks will be arranged in two or 
more circuits, each circuit made up 
of three or more blocks, and paying 
for the bulls it uses and owning them. 
The biennial exchange of bulls will be 
eonfined to the circuit. One set of of- 
ficers, however, will handle the busi- 
ness for all circuits. 





Dairy Council Work 


The National Dairy Council reports 
a very successful year for 1921. Dur- 
ing the year the council participated in 
over 100 city campaigns to increase 
the consumption of milk and other 
dairy products. Over 4,000,000 pieces 
of literature were distributed during 
the year. Other publicity work was 
carried on thru the use of moving pic- 
ture films, posters, convention exhib 
its and addresses by council represent- 
atives at public meetings. 





New Junior Two-Year-Old 
Champion 


Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes Frisby 
recently established a new record for 
seven-day butter-fat production in the 
junior two-year-old division of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Advanced Registry, by 
producing 452.1 pounds of milk yield- 


ing 26.327 pounds of fat, equivalent to | 


32.908 pounds of butter. She is owned 
by L. F. Murphy, Erin, Wis. 





At first the bride thinks her husband's 
tough friends may degrade him, but after 
a few years she knows they can’t teach 
him anything. 











There are just six parts to 
the De Laval Pulsator—only one 
of which moves, and it never 
requires oiling. 

pulsator is a very impor- 
tant part of a milking machine. 
It governs the periods of suc- 
tion and squeeze or massage, 
which must be of correct fre- 
quency and exact and uniform 
in duration, in order that the 
cow’s milk-producing organs 
may be stimulated to greatest 
activity and production. With 
the De Laval these periods are 
just right and absolutely uni- 
form, which means that your 
cows are milked the same morn- 
ing and night, year after year. 

The De Laval Pulsator can- 
not be adjusted by the operator. 
It is thoroughly reliable, run- 





ning years without attention. It 
is practically fool-proof. 

Compare the De Laval with 
pulsators on other milkers which 
have from 30 to 60 or more 
parts, consisting of spring, 
screws, adjustable devices, etc., 
and you will realize its greater 
value. Then keep in mind that 
the same thought and care in 
designing the De Laval Pulsa- 
tor have been put into the entire 
milker, all other parts being 
just as superior. 

On thousands of dairy farms 
the De Laval Milker is proving 
that it is “The Better Way 
of Milking” — faster, better, 
cheaper, cleaner, and more prof- 
itable and pleasant than any 
other way. It soon pays for 
itself. Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


‘Sooner or later you will use a 


‘De Laval 


i. Milker and Cream Separator 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 














For price and FREE 
BOOE, “Vigorizing 
Herds.” Send Vet- 
erinarian’s name. 








WRITE ‘ 


PARALYSIS 






Rickets, malnutrition, lameness, 
abortion, sterility tn hogs, all aresuc- 
cessfully prevented and treated by 


VITAMINERAL 


the only formula containing enough Genuine 
Weast Vitamines to correct “down in the 
back” and ‘“Knuckling over.” No saits, drugs 
or filler. Weast Vitamimnes and carefuily 
selected minerals only. Two tablespoonsful a 
day sufficient. Cost is small. Comes mixed ready 
for use. Ask your Veterinarian. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1223 N. Washington St., Peoria, Kil. 

















Instantly Dissolving Salt Is Best 


The soft porous flakes of Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt melt instantly and completely like a snow 


flake. 


Every speck works. No waste. Best for 


cooking, baking, meat curing, butter making and 
table use. Does not lump or cake like ordinary salt. 
Goes farther because it is all salt, pure salt. No moisture in 


it. Your dealer has it. Write for free booklet. 


The Colonial Salt Company, Akron, Ohio 


Chicago 


Buffalo Atlanta 
‘SPECIAL. 


COLONIAL nos SALT 


For Stock Salt—Use Colonial Block Salt 





Smooth— Hai — Hard—Lasting— Won’t Chip 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


Carioad lots and less at lewest priees—Ask 


223 Peari St., 





We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


fer our price list. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





WE SAVE YOU AT LEAST 50% 


of Manufacturers List Price on All 
REPAIR PARTS 


Parts for every make of car, new or second hand. 


Our stuck is complete. Buy from us and save 
money. Write us your needs, we'll quote prices 
Mall orders shipped immediately. 


MIDWEST AUTO PARTS CO. 
1318 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa 

















JOR SALE—15 H. P. Case Steam Tractor, $300. 
36x60 Russell Separator complete for $300. Write 
. B. Mitchell, Farragut, lowa 





BAIM @ bebe agen Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bildz.. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 














We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
lationships For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on lowa farms the 
first week in July was 62.4 cents, where- 
as now it is 53 cents, or, in other words, 
corn is now 85 per cent of pre-war. 
But altho corn on lowa farms is selling 
for 85 per cent of pre-war normal price, 
freight rates on corn are 149 per cent of 
pre-war. Eventually freight rates and 
corn prices must come closer together. 
CATTLE—1,200-pound fat cattle are now 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 119 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 112 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 97 per cent for canners and 
cutters 
HOGS—Heavy hogs are 130 per cent, light 
hogs 132 per cent, pigs 127 per cent and 
packing sows 110 per cent of pre-war 
normal 
SHEEP—Lambs are 172 per cent 
WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 41% cents at Boston is 140 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 15% cents 
are 100 per cent of pre-war normal. 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 92 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 76 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 103 per cent, and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 104 per cent On March 1, 
1922, wheat stocks on farms were 88 per 


cent of normal, oats stocks 85 per cent 
and corn stocks 130 per cent 


MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 160 per 


cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 152 per 
cent, brown shorts 8&1 per cent, and 
bran 72 per cent. 
HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 113 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 123 per cent 
FARM GRAIN PRICES jecause of high 


freight rates, terminal market prices are 


deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. lowa elevators quoted 
about 53 cents for corn last week, or 
only 85 per cent of pre-war normal 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 29% cents, 
or 73 per cent of pre-war normal. At 


and 
The 
still 


serve- 


terminal markets corn is 92 per cent 
Oats 76 per cent of pre-war 
railroads and railroad workmen are 
charging war-time rates for their 
ices, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
selis in the form of grain 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
130 per cent, eggs are 105 per 


normal 


Butter is 


cent, cot- 


ton is 163 per cent, and clover seed at 
$13.00 per bushel at Toledo is 145 per 
cent 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 102 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 106 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 144 per cent, and 
smoked ham is 206 per cent Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 


grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades 
FUTURES—September corn is $1 per cent 


of pre-war normal, December corn is 


104 per cent; September oats are 88 per 
cent. December oats are 94 per cent; 
September wheat is 101 per cent; De 
cember wheat is 104 per cent; Septem- 
ber lard is 101 per cent, January lard 
is 92 per cent; September sides are 
102 per cent On the basis of Sep- 
tember lard, heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September will sell at $8.15. On 
the basis of September ribs sides they 
will sell at $8.24. Actual hog prices in 
September probably will be higher than 


this because of the good domestic de- 
mand for cured hog meats 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from lowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
138 per cent of pre-war, coke is 252 per 
cent, copper 83 per cent, petroleum 190 
per cent, lumber 145 per cent, Portland 
cement 206 per cent 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in lowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 


per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 


about 120 per cent of pre-war Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly 
deflated than the wages of union labor. 


WNEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 158 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1920. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 


New York City for the month of May 

were 176 per cent. 
MISCELLANEOUS—FEarly in June Amer- 

ican prices, as reflected by Brad- 


street's index number, were 132 per cent 











of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 
139 per cent. There is now in circu- 
lation in the United States 139 per cent 
as much money per capita as before 
the war. 


The Week’s Markets 




















CATTLE. 
> 
= 
6 1.2) 
co to 2 
a oe a 
Elals 
a os 
ol1oi« 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| | j 
Choice and prime | ! 
LA WEE odves cess ewal 9.80/10.07| 9.80 
Week before .......... 9.32] 9 854 9.43 
Good | 
last week .. | 9.83) 9.35 
Week before ..... | 8.75) 5| 8.80 
Medium | } | 
Last week .. ...+| 8.83) 8.83] 8.63 
Week before .. --++-| 8.13) 8.53) 8.08 
Common— | | 
eS. eer | 8.13] 7.88) 7.63 
Week before .......... | 7.50| 7.57| 7.15 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down) | 
Choice and prime— ! | } 
LMS WOOK ccbccsccccce 9.63} 9.90) 9.75 
Week before .......... | 9.10] 9.70) 9 
Medium and good— | | 
NE WUE. 45 sve sono | 8.77) 9.01] 8.80 
Week before .......... 8.21| 8.72} 8.22 
Common— j 
ie WOO sco cccedhoun j | 
Week before ....... . | 
sutcher cattle— | | | 
—— tl } oil 2181 6.95 
i Oe 6 sass asad | 7.38) 7.13) 6.95 
Week before ..........| 6.75| 7.05) 6.7 
Cows | 
Le WOON oto xs o's | 6.25) 5.88) 5.25 
Week before ..........| 5.50] 5.75) 5.13 
Bulls | | 
oO SPP SET Pee | 6.13) 5.57) 4.65 
Week before ...... | 4.63) 5.38) 4.55 
Canner and cutter cows—| j } 
EMOt WEEK ...5..cceccce 3.63) 3.38) 3.13 
WOOO DORE cis ccidese 3.13} 3.38) 3.05 
Feeder steers— | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | | 
i CE, 8 Sows pest ée 6.88) 6.70) 7.10 
WGK DOTOTS occcccvcos 6.88) 6.70) 7.00 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | 
Last week ............| 6.88] 6.70| 7.13 
Week before ..........| 6.80] 6.70) 7.05 
Stockers— | | 
Steers | | | 
Last week chan ee | 6.75) 6.20} 6.43 
Week before . ...+| 6.63] 6.20] 6.30 
Cows and heifers | } 
Last week ; ..++-}| 5.00) 4.50) 4.63 
Week before 4.88] 4.63| 4.57 
HOGS. i 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— j 
Last week . os --| 9.97/10 53/10.20 
Week be fore” a's . 9.85) 10.63/10.28 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Last week .... ; 110.33 10.65(10.57 


Week before ‘ : 110.13 10.80/10.53 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
Last week 


eit 10.40/10. 80/10.07 
Week before 


}10.33)10.93)10.53 











Light lights (130- 150 Ibs wi . 
i Mc So ks ecsbes canoe ds 10.45|10.45 
Week DOfOTe ...ccccccs eoeee 10.65 5/10. 45 

Smooth, heavy packing } | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | 
EMOt WOOK cccccccscees } 9.00) 9.15) rt 
Week before .......... | 9.00) 9.58) 8.63 

Rough packing sows (200 | } 
Pathe. oni ssacoeks | 8.50] 8.70] 8.63 
Week before | 8.50 9.20] 8.38 

Pigs (130 Ibs down) } | 
Lmst Week .....ccseces erie 9.73 
Ue, eee 10.05 

Stock pigs— Dd | : 
Last week ..........4: | 9.75|.... .{10.63 
Week before .......... | 9.63]... . 10.30 

SHEEP. ee ee 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 

medium to pine Las eahs | 7 
Last week .......+..5. 2.88)13.28)12. 
Week before .......... ie Seliz 75/11.43 

Lambs, culls and common | ‘ 63|1 ‘al o28 
EMBt WOOK .nccccscsces j ).00) 8.3 
Week before .......... | 9.38] 9.00! 7.88 

Yearling wethers, medium | } | 

t rime— } 
"ina week erevien sue as {10.60110.501 9.13 
Week before .....|10.00/10.25] 8.63 

Ewes, medium to choice— | ae 
Last _week cdvkewetenhs 5.00) 6.05) 5.38 
Week before _ ..| 4.38) 5.45) 4.63 

Breeding ewes, full ) 

mouths to yerrlings— | ‘a 
EMSt WOOK .ncccccccees Jovses] 8 75) 7.00 
Week before ......... a 8.25| 7.00 
Feeder lambs, medium | a 
choice— to ’ 
Last week ..........-5 oo F 12.05/10.13 
Week before ....... sesdesses 11. 65/10.2 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 











HAY. 
> 
51. 
: ais 
flals 
a e|2 
E eoja 
olelo 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | 
Last week }13.00/17.50 
Week before 13.50/17.50 
Alfalfa, Choice } 
Last week 16.75} 
Week before .. me eee 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week .. 114.00) 15.50} 
Week before 115.50/15.50) 
Alfalfa, Standard 
Last week ... .» + /11.75)13.75] 
Week before . «+ /12.00) 13.75} 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
OS Pree ee 11.00/11.75 


10.50/11.75| 
| 
50|12.50 
50/12.50 


Week before 
Oat Straw 

Last week 

Week before 


aks belle hediaone | 8.50) 9. 
eka ate ae | 8.50} 9. 






































GRAIN 
>] « 
~ oe 
¢ eS 
t od | C 
3) 4 % = 
a4 S G n 
a E Ss Q 
oO ° = is) 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ....| .65 | .58%| .62 58% 
Week before ..| .63%%| .58 | 61% 56% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 














Last week .... 57% 
Week before 55% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....|].. -56% 
Week before 54% 
Oats, No. 2W— 
Last week ... 35% 
Week before 35% 
Barley— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Rye— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard} *\ 
Last’ week tl 11.23 {1.25 |1.09% 
Week before | at 09 |1.26 {1.08% 
“FEEDS. 
e . : 
¢|/ 2] 2/4 
3} 0 gis 
=| @ eis ° 
a c a] = to 
Pialgsis is 
s Ss siz Foal 
AlMIAIA IO 
Bran— | | | 
Last week..../17.25/14.00/14.00/21.00) 
Week before. . {16.75 14.00/14.50/23. 00/ 
Shorts— | 
Last week... 18.751 17.50|16.50|27. 00 
Week before. .|18.75/20.25/15.50/27.00 


Hominy Feed— 

















Last week....|2 27.00) 
Week before. .|: eye OF 25 00] 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | 
Last week..../48.00)..... 44.50 
Week before. .|48.00)...../45.00 | 
Cottonseed (41 | | | | 
per cent)- | | | 
Last week... .|48.50| | | | 
Week before. .|48.50 | 
Tankage— | } } | | 
Last week. vos. er /65.00). 55.00/55 00 
Week before. .| 55.00). . |55.00155.00 
Gluten— 5 ie 1s | | 
Last week....| ssfesesfeeeesfsss B88 
Week before..|.....|..-.. ee git (32.85 
*Quotations at Des s Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
LIBERTY BONDS 
© 
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ae 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— ® 
Last week ........ 00.04 dui $100.00/100.18 
on ee ee, ee 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
err re 100.00/100.18 
We OD wn ccbewesaccevbned et 1100.02 
U. S. Liberty 44's, fourth— | 
OS aaa } 100.00/100.40 
WE OR (6 2604-0 6 kaaneed Jrvseeee 100.22 
U. S. Victory 4%4’s— | 
Oe ee ree 100.00/100.52 
Week before (100. 50 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4%’ s 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 4%’'s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%4’s mature June 15’ 1947, but are 
callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%'s ma- 
ture May 20, 1923, but are callable June 
15, 1922 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
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British sterling ex- | 
change— 1 | 
Oe eae 1'$4.867 [$4.557 [93.8 
Week before ........ J..seses] 4,392 [90.4 
French franc— | 
Ramet WOOK ...st.cces | 193 | .0813/42.2 
Week before ...... Le ry | .0790 \41. 0 
German mark— | 
EOE WOEK 2 iccicceess | .2382/ oo22| 1.0 
Week before ........ eee | .0027].1.2 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The exports of lard the 
June were 17,415,000 pounds, 
with 10,366,000 pounds the 
and 13,128,000 pounds for the 
last year. Exports of pork were 


last week in 
as compared 
week before 
same week 
12,038,000 


pounds for the last week in June, as 
compared with 13,306,000 pounds the week 
before and 13,951,000 pounds for the same 





week last year. 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 
gutter, creamery extras, kst week 
week before 35%c; cheddar cheese, 
19%4c, week before 1814c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 21% c, week before 
21%,c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
20c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 23c, 
week before 25c 
LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool- —Last week $13.18; week be- 
fore $13. Chicago—Last week $11.07, 
week be fore $10.70. 


35%4c, 
last week 








CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $33.45 
and corn oil cake meal $34.45 in ton lots. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 


























week from July 1, 1921, to date: 

~ +2 

a a> 

ao} ax e 

~ & wh © 

aa ad | we, 

SZL2itE}] Bo 

$5 | o- | BE 

aja" | o* 
eer BED e tebee cocnesh 101 7 
a eS: ee ce 78 
‘,  @ & So rr 119 $4 
ae Be Re Oe a denenteddee 107 87 
July 28 to August 4. even 141 89 
August 4tol1l........ ° 124 80 
August 11 to 16 ....cccscs 134 77 
August 18 to 25 .......66. 105 70 
August 25 to Sept. 2 .... 115 69 
September 2 to 9...... 106 66 
September 9 to 16 ...... 116) 62 
September 16 to 23 ......] 113 2 
September 23 to 30 ...... 123 52 
October 1to 7 ovecese 106 64 
October 7 to 14...... eee 98 69 
October 14 to 21 ....... oe 91 72 
October 21 to 28 ......66. 112 71 
October 28 to Nov. 4 ..../ 100 69 
November 4 to 11 ...... i 102) 68 
November 11 to 18 ...... | 95 64 
Noveinber 18 to 25 ..... +} 81 65 
November 25 to Dee. 2.. 94 67 
December 2 to 9 ...... } 82 67 
December 9 gees 105) 69 
December 16 to 23 ...... 113 67 
December 23 to 30 ...... 93} 72 
December 30 to Jan, 6...] 92 69 
January 6 to 13 ........ 95 74 
January 13 to 20 ........ } 115 74 
January 20 to 27 ........ ] 96 79 
January 27 to Feb. 3....) 102] &3 
February 3 to 10 ....... i 89) 86 
February 10 to 17 ....... , 93 $1 
February 17 to 24 ....... 87 94 
February 24 to March 3.. 92 $8 
DIAEGR BD CO TO ceviociccs 98 98 
oS Fe: arr 96 91 
BEOPGR BF GO BE ccccscesce 84 85 
Maron 26 tO BE .csccceces 84 86 
March 31 to April 7...... | 109 86 
P' a Re eee 105 88 
Fy 2S . oe a 85 5 
Fey Serer 97 88 
April 28 to May 4 ....... 99 a7 
eg errr 94) 89 
May 11 to 18 ..,...-.005. } 98 20 
May 18 to 25 vere... iiss: 113) £9 
May 25 to June 1........ 122) 90 
June 1 to Cecvepeseres 122! 90 
June 9 to 15 Coben neenen® 128) 8 
Ae 6 S| er ae 121) $9 
SOMO .28 10 BO scpsdecsaeee 123| $7 
June 30 to July 6... |: 112| | 84 

For the ensuing week the ten-yéar avy- 

erage has been 127,640 hogs at Chicago, 


471,000 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $12.10. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 153,168 =. Chicago and 
565.200 at the eleven market If the price 
is 80 per cent of the ten- oar average, we 
get $9.68 as the answer 


TANKAGE 

Mason City tankage is $57.50 in ton lots. 

SIOUX CITY STOCKER MARKET 

While the dry fed, fat cattle market is 
steadily working toward higher price lev- 
els, the stocker and feeder trade is wait- 
ing the coming of the ranger. Possibly 
some of these western range cattle may 
begin moving late this month, altho it is 
not likely they will be appearing on mar- 
kets in considerable volume until well 
into August. It is significant of temper 
of corn belt sections that June movement 
of cattle from river markets to pastures 


and feed lots was far above that of the 
Same month last year. Prices are higher 


than a year ago and predictions are be- 
ing made that they will so continue thru 
the late summer and fall season for filling 
corn belt pastures and feed lots. On date 
of this writing the best feeders at hand 
sold at $7 per hundred weight, altho prime 
lots would go higher. Not many are com- 
ing good enough, either in light or me- 
dium weight, to sell above $6.50, and these 
are of no better than medium quatity, 
the commoner styles are rated at $5.00 to 
$5.50. Very few stock cows or heifers are 
moving. The best heifers for country use 


are rated at $5.00 to $5.25, best cows at 
$4.50 and medium down to common at 


$3.50 to $4.00. 


JUNE FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
June shipments of feeder cattle from 
Omaha were the heaviest for that month 


since June, 1918, the total output being 
443 cars, or 16,274 head, compared with 
423 cars, or 15,551 head in May, 1922, and 
363 cars, or 12,669 head in June, 1921. The 
demand for stockers and feeders was 


stimulated by favorable grass conditions, 
the 


good fat cattle market and improv- 
ing financial conditions Of the June 
shipments, 268 cars went to Nebraska and 
164 to Iowa. 

June shipments of feeder sheep from 
Omaha were also considerably greater 
than for the same month last year, the 
figures showing that 23,479 head were 


sent out from Omaha this year, as oyeeors 


15,496 head in June, 1921. Nebraska took 
10,484 head of the June, 1922, shipm ents, 


and Iowa received 8,793 head. 


COTTON ACREAGE INCREASES 

The 1922 acreage of cotton is estimated 
at 34,852,000 acres, according to the July 
3 crop report of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This compares with 31,678,- 
000 acres on the same date last year. The 
condition of the 1922 crop is given at 71.2, 


as compared with 69.6 on June 1, 1922, and 
with 69.2 on July 1, 1921. Increases in 
acreage in 1922 took place in all states 


except South Carolina and Georgia. 
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Gorabault’s Balsam touches the spot. It 
guickly relieves pains and aches. @ At 
your druggist’s or by vow | cng $1.50 
per bottle. Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
















































The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 


SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms. Orig!- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 

Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
Santonin capsules cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthiess at 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural 





colleges, farm advisers, Veterinarians ase 
Bonnett’s “Big B’s”’. 


R.F.J ohanningmeter, 
Luana, lowa, says: “Send 200 ‘Big B’s’. Have 
tried others. but find no equal”. 
ORDER DIRECT 
50 $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50 








FIDELITY 


Worm Capsules 


Guaranteed to kill and remove worms in24 
hours. Improves general condition, Worm free 
hogs grow faster and make bigger profit. Capsules 
are quick and sure. Order from this ad todty. 


capsules with set of instruments 50 
as illustrated, fall instructions, 
postpaid, only . -_.» ,_ eu 













unless you wish. Pay 


Send No Money onarrival. Results and 


safistaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Fidelity Supply Co., 819 Exchange Ave., Dept. Mi. Chicago, Mil. 











STOPS 


EV SOMIN ameness 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb,;Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 
sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
of delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10¢ stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


IF YOU FEED HOGS 


You will find the new 
CARTER AUTOMATIC 


HOG FEEDER 


the greatest thing of its 
kind on the market. Noth- 
ing like it. Hogs and pigs 
raise cover to feed. It 
closes when not feeding. 
Open from both sides. THREE 
SIZES: 5, 8 and 10 ff. 
No lost grain; rainproof; dirt- 
proof. Keeps out rats, crows, etc. 
Low cost. Write for free circular. 
CARTER SHEET METAL CO. 
1300 Grace St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshua Crabapple says: 


After all, it isn’t difficult to 
earn a living. The hard part is 
to get it. ¢ 


PLAIN MULE SENSE 


A colored man applied for a job on a 
farm and was asked a few questions. 

“Are you familiar with mules?” the 
farmer asked the son of Ham. 

*Boss,’’ said the prospective workman, 
“Ah knows too much about mules to git 
familiar with them.” 

He got the job.—Praltrie Farmer. 


A FEEBLE-MINDED FELINE 


Teacher: ‘Tf a eat in a well climbs 
up two feet and falls back one, how long 
will it take her to get oyt?”’ 


Son of an Efficiency Expert: ‘I have 


little or no interest in such a cat.” 





Perseverance isn’t a virtue in the fly 


obsessed with an ambition to park on 
your bald spot. 
A Department of Commerce bulletin 


says Ireland wants cast-iron water pipe. 
When used in two-foot lengths, it is re- 
markably efficient. 


The infant prodigy doesn’t always be- 
come a world-beater. Old Job cursed the 
day he was born, but he had a hard time 
in later life. 


Small towns have one thing in common. 
Each of them has the fastest team in 
amateur baseball. 


A flapper, as we understand it, is a 
young female with rouge on the outside 
of her face and gum on the inside. 
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Girls used fewer cosmetics in the old 
days, but courting was done in the gloam- 
ing and taste counted for more than good 
looks. 
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If the hammock girl permits you to hold 
both hands, she loves you If she didn’t, 
she would keep one hand free to slap 
mosquitoes. 


There appears to be general agreement 
among those who earn $500 a month that 
any family can get along nicely on $100 
a month. 


Detectives are an industrious lot. When 
they haven't anything else to do, they 
rush out and get baffled again. 

Of course the elections must be pure, 
but it wouldn't be fair to deny a man a 
seat in the senate after he has paid for it. 

“Let’s go,"" was an excellent war slo- 
gan, but it is playing thunder with home 
life in America. 


One amusing feature about hell will be 
the faces of those who spent their time 
on earth scolding their wicked fellows. 

Humility isn’t essential to statesman- 
ship. Political pie goes to those who have 
the crust. 


Every normal chlid soon learns that it 
is wicked to lie unless you are a parent 
talking to a child. 


We doubt if there is more joy in heaven 
when a sinner repents than there is right 
here when a good man falls from grace. 





About the only thing the amateur driver 
ean dodge successfully is a bridge. 






























WORLD’ 








The average motorist today, in almost any 
country, can identify the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread at a glance. 

But not every man who recognizes this famous 
tread realizes how scientifically it is designed to 
its work. 

Examine the All-Weather Tread and you will see 
that it is made up of large blocks which overlap 
circumferentially, presenting a continuous ground 
contact, which lessens vibration and strain. 
Being sharp-edged and keen, these blocks have no 
tendency to slide over slippery surfaces; on the 
contrary they cut deep and grip tight. 

In snow and mud, in climbing out-of car tracks, 
in starting and stopping, the All-Weather Tread 
digs in and clings, giving positive traction on 
almost every surface. 

The diamond-shaped blocks always present a 
right angle to the direction of side-slip; against 
skidding they hold firm and true. 

If you have the All-Weather Tread under you, you 
can motor in confidence, and with pronounced 
economy as well. 

It is one of the important reasons why more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 





























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Certified Guaranteed 


Genuine Grimm Alfalfa See 


In Sealed and Labeled Bags 
Free From Noxious Weeds 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARM CROP INSURANCE 














Hardiest variety known. Does 
not winter-kill and, because of 
its low set broad crown and 
branching root system, is not 
affected by heaving under alter- 
nate freezing and thawing con- 
ditions. 


Unexcelled for rotation or as 
pasturage for hogs,and will yield 
from one to two tons more hay 
per acre each year than com- 
mon.. On account of the smaller 
amount of seed required the 
cost of seeding is practically the 
same. 


Certificate of Genuineness with every purchase 
Write at once for information and prices 


Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers Ass’n, Blackfoot, Idaho 











SAFETY FIRST 





Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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| Fresh From the Country | 








IOWA 

Winnebago County, (mn) Iowa, July 3.— 
Corn is looking good. Oat not doing 
well I think the blach rust getting 
into then Very dr a good shower 
around Osage but no rain are nd Stacy- 
ville.—J. H. Helgeson 

Cedar Count (e) Towa, July 4 wet 
May made the hay crop; a dry June and 
corn is looking fine, most of the cultivat- 
ing is done. Oats rather small growth 
but standing up well. Clover hay making 
dion¢ this week for the timothy haying 
and next week for oats and barley. There 
is but little grain sown in the fall; it 
does not fit the crop rotation. Pigs, calves 
and colts are an average crop Late po- 
tatoes and some few overstocked pastures 
need rain. Hens 17 cents, fries 32 cents, 
eecs 17 cents, dairy butter 25 cents.— 


Cyrus Green: 


Greene County, (c) Iowa, July Early 
oats are being harvested, but will be bet- 
ter in quality this year than last Farm- 
ers busy putting up clover and timothy 
my Young live stock doing well Pas- 
tures are short Corn is coming finely 
for mostly hot, dry, sunny weather, with 
some brisk. drying winds. We had a nice 
rain on the morning of June 30, which 
helped, but we need more moisture. Apples 
are falling Mrs. A. F. Carl 


Hamilton County, (c) lowa, July 7.— 
Fine rains the 5th and 6th were very much 
all Haying is well along 


appreciated by 
has begun. Oats are bet- 


and harvesting 


ter than was expected for a while. tye 
all in the shock and in good shape. Quite 
a lot of timothy will be cut for seed, for 
want of time to make hay. Corn all laid 
by in good shape and clean Corn 52 
cents, cream 30 cents, oats 28 cents.— 
J. W. N. 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, July 7.—Corn is 


clean and more laid by than usual at this 
date. Quite a number of farmers planted 
soy beans with the corn. We are watch- 
Early 


ing with interest the final results. 

oats ready to cut. Second crop of alfalfa 
also ready: some has been put up. It 
would be hard to estimate in dollars and 


cents the value of yesterday's rainfall to 
crops.—John Preston. 
Dallas County, (c) Iowa, July 7.—Wheat 


all cut; a good crop. Early oats being 
cut; not a very heavy crop, but good 
quality Had a four-inch rain last night. 


Some corn to plow yet Corn growing by 


leaps and bounds, and is exceptionally 
clean. Had been very dry for a few weeks. 
and potatoes and gardens needed this 
rain Hay about all made. Pig crop fair; 


a good many hogs going to market at a 


good price There is a leaf mold on the 
clover; when mowing the sickle bar is 
covered with a white mold. More mares 
bred than a few years ago; very few 
colts. No horses lost by heat this season; 
cool most of the time.—J. H. Royer. 
Bremer County (ne) Towa, July 7 

A heavy rain fell the 6th, reviving pas- 
tures and other crops. Quite a lot of oats 
was blown and the ground is too wet to 
plow corn for a few days. Oats look pret- 
ty fair. Hay is about all put up Most 
of the hay is light this year. Corn doing 
well. Pigs are doing finely. Quite a num- 


tested for tuberculosis 
of reactors Tuber- 
this county 


ber of cattle 
with quite a 
culosis is on 
J. Diedrich, 


were 
number 
the increase in 


(nw) Iowa, July 


Plymouth County, i.— 
Corn never looked better for the time of 
year. The farmers are having a hard 
time laying by on account of its size. Leo- 
cal rains during the week have been of 
great benefit. Pastures have been drying 
badly. Early small grain, winter wheat 
and barley are being cut this week. No 
bad storms here so far.—E. L. Milner. 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, July 7.— 
Have no use for raincoats in Osceola 


county; have had but very little moisture, 
but crops are looking well considering the 
long dry spell. Harvest of early oats has 
commenced. No cattle on feed, and about 
all heavy hogs have gone to market. Farm 
Bureau work is on the gain by all town- 
ships and membership is on the increase. 
—H. F. Babcock. 


MISSOURI 
Schuyler County, (n) Mo., 
are having hot and dry weather. 


June 29.—We 
A good 


rain is needed. The bulk of the hay is 
cut. Oats are headed out end very short. 
All done plowing corn. Some clover hay 
put up. Timothy hay is green Corn % 
very uneven. Pastures are burning up. 
Bees 15 cents, cream 30 cents.—Earl J. 
Watkins. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., July 3 
We are having lots of rain now; too wet 
to plow. Wheat most all cut. Oats most 
ready to cut. Much damage from Hes- 
Bian fly Lots of blue grass seed saved 


this year. Hay crop was fine. Fruit crop 
has been good Potato crop is fair. Corn 
looks fine. Pastures fine All prospects 
are fine. 65 cents, eggs 17 cents 
chickens 16 cents, hogs $10.60, blue grass 





Corn 


speed $1.50 4. A. Graves. 

Ralls County, (e) Mo., July &—Two 
fine rains, about 214 inches altogether. 
ended our drouth last week and have made 
a big change in the corn prospects. Some 
corn laid by About half of the hay is 
put up; it is a light crop. We are thresh- 


ing wheat, which is making from 10 t 


| 














bushels. No oats to thresh.—Lester A, 
Houston. 
Randolph County, (n) Mo., July 7.— 


Threshing started this week. Wheat yield- 


ing from 5 to 15 bushels per acre. First 
car shipped yesterday; tested 58, and was 
bought at $1 per bushel. Corn looking 
good, except where the bugs have killed 
it We are having a few local showers, 
but no good general rain. No. 2 corn is 
being shipped in at 70 cents Eggs 15 
cents, butter 25 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 


NEBRASKA 
(se) Neb., June 30.— 
week we have had 


Jefferson County, 
Since my report of last 


two good rains, nearly 3 inches in all. 
Wheat all cut; very spotted; it will yield 
from 5 to 25 bushels on the best fields; 

fields have more or less shrunken 
grains The quality is far better in the 
northeastern part of the county than it is 
southwest of here. Oats will be a very 
light crop. Potatoes are growing again 
since the rain. Gardens badly scorched.— 
Charles M. Turner 

Butler County, (e) Neb., June 30.—The 
weather for this week has been hot, with 
occasional showers We had a severe hail 
storm last Sunday Three miles west of 
town the wheat and oats are so badly 
damaged that they will not be cut Corn 
may come out. The damage here was 
slight This week finishes wheat cutting; 
wheat looks as good as last year or better. 

Harold W. Dewey. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., July 8.— 
Plenty of rain Grain damaging in the 
shocks; too wet to thresh or stack. A 
good many are stacking this year. A few 
started to thresh but yesterday's rain will 
delay till next week. Oats about all cut; 
a very light crop. Potatoes are growing 
since the rains. Local prices: Wheat 94 
cents, corn 48 cents, eggs 18 cents, cream 
30 cents, poultry 17 cents. Unless we get 
some drying weather there will be a lot 


—Charles M. Turner. 


KANSAS 

County, (se) Kan., July 3.— 
May 27- to June 17. Got 
Late wheat was injured 
15 per cent, I believe; other wheat is not 
good as it would have been had it 
rained sooner; some wheat threshed; one 
piece made 20 bushels, others 12 bushels; 
I believe county will average 13 bushels; 
some say 16 bushels; county agent puts it 
at 14 bushels, but thinks it a little high. 
Late oats no good; green bugs and dry 
weather; early oats will make 15 bushels. 
Potato crop light. Chinch bugs are bad 
in places The past week we have had 
considerable rain, doing lots of good, help- 
ing corn and pastures.—H, L. Shaw. 


of damaged grain.- 


Crawford 
No rain from 
very hot and ry. 


as 


{ILLINOIS 
County, (c) 
commenced ; 
good. 


Il., July 7.— 
yield 10 to 

Oats no 
be cut. Tim- 
well Pastures 
marketed thru 
here.— 


Montgomery 
Wheat threshing 
15 bushels. Clover hay 
good; many acres will not 
othy poor. Corn looking 
good. Live stock mostly 
the farmers’ shipping association 
John F. Brown. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Pembina County, (ne) N. Dak., June 30. 


—Haying about finished. Rye coming 
along well and will be ready to cut soon. 
Wheat and oats about all headed out. 
Pastures are good. Stock looking fine. 


Wheat market took a decided jump today. 
Fees are 20 cents, butter 40 cents and 
butter-fat 36 cents Dressed pork is 12 
cents locally.—W. C, Moris. 


CARE OF WORK HORSES 


The following hot weather rules for the 
care of horses are suggested by the Bos- 
ton Work Horse Relief Association. Prac- 
tically all the rules apply to farm condi- 
tions: 

1. Load lightly, and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if pogsible. 

3. A sponge or cloth on top of the head 
is good if kept wet. If dry, it is worse 
than nothing. 


4. Water your horse as often as pos- 


sible. So long as a horse is working, 
water in small quantities will not hurt 
him. But let him drink only a few swal- 


lows if he is going to stand still. 

5. When he comes in after work sponge 
off the harness marks and sweat, his eyes, 
his nose and mouth, and the dock. Wash 
his feet but not his legs. 

6. If the thermometer is 75 degrees or 
higher, wipe him all over with a damp 
sponge, using vinegar water if possible. Do 
not wash the horse at night. 


7. Saturday night give a bran mash, 
lukewarm, and add a tablespoonful of 
saltpeter. 

8 Watch your horse, If he stops 


sweating suddenly, or if he breathes short 


and quick, or if his ears droop, or if he 
stands with his legs braced sideways, he 
is in danger of a heat or sun stroke and 
needs attention at once. 

9, If the horse is overcome by heat, 
get him into the shade, remove harness 
and bridle, wash out his mouth, sponge 
him all over, shower his legs, and give 
him two ounces of aromatic spirits of 


ammonia, or two ounces of sweet spirits 


of nitre, in a pint of water: or give him 
a pint of warm coffee Cool his head at 
once, using cold water, or, if necessary, 


chopped ice, wrapped in a cloth. 
10. If the horse is off his feed, try him 
with two quarts of oats mixed with bran 
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Bonner: ved 


Guaranteed to Expel 
| All TheHog Worms 


[i (slam scaiteeretse 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES * 





Wakefield’s Full Dose 
to actually kill every 
small—in the stomach 
and intestines, to carry off the dead 
worms and to put the entire digestive 
tract of the animal in condition to take 
on weight at a record rate or we refund 
your money. 


Wakefield's 
sules contain a 
Santonin which 
and we invite all 
state chemists to analyze 

Send your order today 


We guarantee 
Santonin Capsule 
worm—large and 


Full Dose Santonin Cap- 
full dose of pure Russian 
costs us $150 per pound 
Agricultural Colleges or 


them. 


100 Wakefield's Santonin Capsules 
200 - “2 





500 , ning 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener 1.50 
All charges prepaid. 
A 4c CAPSULE 
We also make a Worm Capsule which 
we sell at $4.00 per hundred. It contains 
no Santonin yet destroys many varieties 


of worms that infest pigs, and we guar- 
antee it to surpass any other Worm Cap- 
sule that does not contain a Full Dose of 
Santonin We have many very strong let- 
ters from stock raisers who have had 
great success with these Special 4c Cap- 
sules, but we know and every Farm Ad- 


} 
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viser, Hog Raiser and Veterinarian knows 
that a Full Dose of Pure Santonin is the 
only remedy that WILL KILL EVERY 
FORM OF HOG WORM, large and small. 


I have used your Santonin Hog Capsules 
with extraordinary results. The hogs af* 
flicted with the worms were naturally run 
down. At the present writing said hegs 
are almost as large as the others. Can 
gladly recommend these Capsules to any- 
one. Must thank you for your prompt 


service, 

LOCKHART, MINN. LESTER FOSTER. 
I am more than pleased with 

field’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules. They 

have given the best results I ever had 

since I have been farming. I notice since 


Wake- 


I have treated my hogs, they are doing 
much better. I am sure glad that I sent 


for your Full Dose Santonin Capsules. 
DIXON, IA. BENJ. B. KING. 


I sent for 100 of your Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules and gave one each accord- 
ing to directions to 50 head 100 Ibs. each; 
will say they sure got the worms. I have 
fed worm powders for 20 years but your 
worm capsules sure have it over them as 
each pig gets its full dose and I certainly 
cannot recommend them too highly. 

MAXWELL, IA. A. J. PINCK. 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Box 6, Bloomington, IIl. 


Established 1846 





and a little water, and add a little salt or 
sugar. Or give him oatmeal gruel or bar- 
ley water to drink. 


11. Clean your horse at night, so that 
he can rest well, and clean him thoroly. 
The salt dandruff drying on his skin 


makes him uncomfortable, and often pro- 
duces sores under the harness. 

12. Do not fail to water him at night 
after he has eaten his hay. If you don't, 
he will be thirsty all night. 





IOWA COW TESTING 
Cow testing figures for Iowa associa- 
tions during the month of May show that 
231 cows in the associations made over 
50 pounds of fat each during the month. 


The high herd for the month was the 
pure-bred Holstein herd owned by A. A. 
Dreyer, of the Kossuth association. His 


nine cows overaged 1,509 pounds of milk 
and 52.4 pounds of fat each. The high 
cow for the month was a grade Holstein 
owned by D. J. Schnittjer of the associa- 
tion, which produced 2,663 pounds of milk 
and 85.2 pounds of fat. The Jefferson as- 
sociation, with 98 cows averaging 755 
pounds of milk and 39.3 pounds of fat, led 
the associations. Dubuque No. 1 associa- 
tion was second with 242 cows averaging 
802 pounds of milk and 33.7 pounds of fat. 


LOWER MINIMUM CAR WEIGHTS FOR 
SHEEP 


Minimum weights on sheep cars in Illi- 
nois and the Ohio valley territory are re- 
duced thru a recent decision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the case 
of the National Live Stock Exchange ver- 
sus the Ann Arbor Railroad Company. 
Heretofore, the railroads have charged for 
a minimum of 22,000 pounds in a double- 
deck sheep car 36 feet 7 inches in length. 
The decision of the commission reduced 
the minimum to 18,000 pounds for a car 
36 feet 7 inches in length, 19,000 pounds 
for a car between 36 feet 7 inches and 40 
feet in length, and 20,000 pounds for cars 
over 40 feet long. Everett C. Brown, pres- 
ident of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, estimates that the saving to pro- 
ducers will amount to $15 to $20 per car. 





RAILROADS CARRY EXHIBITORS* 
EQUIPMENT FREE 
Exhibitors of live stock at the fairs this 
all will be interested to learn that under 
a new ruling railroads of the middle-west 
will hereafter give free transportation on 
600 pounds of feed, bedding and personal 


equipment with each carload of stock 
shipped to fairs and expositions. In the 
past, exhibitors have had to pay freight 


rates on such equipment. 


WARNING! 


Do Not Buy imitations 


Kovar name has been used in sell- 
ing imitation machines to the trade. 


DO NOT LET THEM FOOL You 


Kovar patented flexible frame dig- 
er ia the only true bive land tiller 
ully guaranteed to destroy all foul 
rowths and cultivate the soil to 
pest possible prouucticn point. 
Kovar diggers are worth the 
Price asked regardless of what you 
can buy imitations for 








Time Terms on Satisfactory Reference 
Write for catalog. 24 sizes and reduced prices, 


JOS. J. KOVAR, OWATONNA, MINN. 
Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


gM. W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 
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RaiseAll Zsses 


¥YourBaby, TRIPLE 
r) ae Your E¢s 
- Production 


Give baby chicks a fine start. Pre’ 
Diarfhea and other intestinal! 
troubles. JHple egg_ Production. Have 
a healthfer flock, Out feedi costs. 
‘oultry conditioned for market faster— 
bring highest prices. ue i 
No, 258—sent free——gives startling in- 

formation, proves dried buttermilk inc 
egg. production at lower cost—keeps 
healthy—makes bigger profits, 


COLLIS PROCESS 
‘ PURB 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


100% digestible milk solids. No 
water, No waste, Easy to handie 
and won't spoil. Helps fatten hogs 
for market 30 to 60 days quicker. 
Us | by untrede of Bn 
“4 farmers, poultry an og Ta’ 
— og ers. Sold in 50 and 100-pound 
sacks, Write for free booklet 
end prices 


COLLIS PRODUCTS Co., 











Note double ply of 
metal to reinforce 
the joints. 
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La tea ge rER 
ECON O™M Y 
GRAIN BIN 


and Carter Combination 
Grain Bin and Corn Crib 


Write for our free circular explaining the ex- 
clusive features of Carter’s Better Built Bins. 
Be sure the bins you buy are not black iron 
painted! Carter Bins are bullt of extra heavy 
galvanized sheet metal, like culverts; they can- 
not collapse. Extra strong joints. Absolutely 
rust proof; wearproof; fireproof; ratproof and 
at the same time well ventilated. Sizes 500 or 
1,000 bu. The circular is free. Write today. 


CARTER’S SHEET METAL CO. 
13th and Grace St., Omaha, Nebr. 
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Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREK sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
337 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinois 

Plant Buffalc, lowa 















21 Se. 19th Gt., Clinton, tows 
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